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PRESIDENT’'S MESSAGE 


etting 

out each 

wonderful 
issue of Pioneer 
magazine in a 
timely manner is 
a great challenge. 
Unless you have worked in publishing, 
you likely have no idea what must take 
place before an issue is printed. The 
magazine board must choose a theme 
and find qualified authors to write 
about it. The finished articles must be 
gathered and submitted to the copy 
editors for editing, fact-checking, and 
proofreading. The graphic artist lays out 
the articles and other magazine features 
and chooses artwork and graphics to 
illustrate the theme. The nearly finished 
issue is proofed a final time and then 
sent to the printer. 

Our publisher, Dr. William Tanner, 
loses sleep over every 
step involved in the pub- 
lishing of each quarterly 
issue. |am grateful for 
that sleepless night when 
he came up with the idea 
of doing a retrospective 
issue that would allow 
us to trace the progress 
of Pioneer from its origins 
eighty-three years ago 
through its becoming the 
publication it is today. 

While we rejoice in 
what Pioneer has become, 
it is important to know 
where the magazine 
began in 1936 and 
to recall the various 
iterations of Pioneer 
since that time. 
Bill Tanner 
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BY WAYNE HINTON 


introduces this issue with an engag- 
ing, detailed overview of the history of 
Pioneer. |n line with Bill’s instructions to 
the editorial board, Bob Folkman, Keith 
Lawrence, Susan Lofgren, and Kent Lott 
reviewed past issues of the magazine to 
come up with intriguing, representative 
articles to share with readers. Others 

on the board read the selected articles 
and participated in final decisions about 
which articles to include. 

The articles in this retrospective 
issue represent a diversity of subjects 
ranging from the actress Maude Adams 
and Christmas recipes to Overland Trail 
experiences. It is the hope of the Pioneer 
editorial board that you will find this 
issue stimulating and that it will be an 
effective marker of the progress of the 
National Society of the Sons of Utah 
Pioneers itself. Without the earliest baby 
steps taken decades ago on a shoestring 
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budget, the magazine we have today 
would not be possible. 

| believe | speak for all Pioneer read- 
ers in expressing gratitude to the early 
editors and authors, to the businesses 
that advertised—when Pioneer had 
to sell advertising to pay publishing 
costs—and to all who contributed to the 
growth and success of this outstanding 
publication. 

This is an issue to cherish and 
retain. The advertisements should evoke 
fond memories. Comparisons of the 
layout and design of past and recent ar- 
ticles should remind us of the gifts and 
vision of Susan Lofgren—the editor-in- 
chief who has shaped Pioneer for twenty 
years and more—and should give proof 
that, in very real ways, Susan is Pioneer 
magazine. The selections themselves 
should remind us of the magazine's 
consistent mission: to help readers 

revere our Utah pioneer forbears and 
to understand, learn from, and enjoy 
Utah's pioneer history. 

| offer my sincere thanks to all 
who have contributed to this interest- 
ing issue. 


WAYNE HINTON 
SUP INT -UFGINVSIE PF rie SIDI NE 2020 


Over 70 years ago the Sons of 
Utah Pioneers formed a Centen- 
nial Reenactment Trek that 
departed from Nauvoo, Illinois, 
on July 14, 1947. See “The 
Pioneer Trek: Reenactment of 
1947” (Pioneer, 2008.1) reprint- 
ed in this issue on page 63. 
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EDITORIAL 


On August the sixth, 1842 the Prophet Jeseph Smith was standing | 
in Montrose, Iowa looking across the great Mississippi river toward the | 
etty of Nauvoo the henutiful, which was then scarcely three years old) 


and he mule this prophecy, He said “You saints will continue to be driv- 4 


em and you will go to the Rocky Mountains where you will become a 
creat and mighty people. 


The next four years were four of the darkest years in the history of 
the church. They sow the Prophet Joseph martyied, they were asked far 
Tye hundnnl of their young men for ervice in the army of the United | | 
Bist, ullervprds lonewn as the Merman Naiialion. Thee were abrivem 
fren the beaulifel ely of Naavoe where peace, ariler anal echecotion. ine | 
dustry, meralliy aml ewe of tod ead robe the peopir, 
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WITH THE MOUNTAINS 


I stood below the summit 

(M1 a lofety mountain range, 

And T gazed at vast dimensions 

With « fascination strange; 

But I stooped to teuch the mean 
tain 

When assurance seemed to Leck, 

And straight way I wos mustes, 

OWN the pidgin oft mir back 
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PUBLISHER’S MESSAGE BY WILLIAM W. TANNER 
































his 

issue of 

Pioneer 

is unique 
in its reach 

back to the 
magazine’s beginnings as “The 
Official Organ of the Sons of 
Utah Pioneers.” In this issue, 
we want to give readers a taste 
of past issues of Pioneer. We 
want them to know where the 
magazine began and how it 
evolved. We have tried to include 
interesting elements from early 
issues of the magazine, and we 
feature important representa- 
tive articles from the magazine's 
more recent years. We hope that 
you, our readers, will enjoy this 
retrospective as much as we 
have enjoyed putting it together. 
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The first issue of Pioneer was 
printed in June 1936; the maga- 
zines original title was The Pioneer. 
There were six issues that year— 

June, July, August, September/ 

October, November, and Decem- i 
ber 1936/January 1937. During 
its eighty-three years in existence, 
Pioneer has sometimes been a 
monthly publication, sometimes 
a bimonthly one, and since 1995 
it has been published quarterly. 
Sometimes its publication has ; 
been sporadic. At first, its volume 
numbers changed every twelve 
issues rather than annually. For ex- 
ample, volume 1 extends from June 
1936 to July 1938. Publication was 
intermittent during World War II, 
and by the time the 1954 “Spring 
Edition” came out, Pioneer had 
only managed to reach volume 6, 
number 1, even though it had been 
in existence for eighteen years. 

Initially, Pioneer served as 
both a source of SUP news and as 
a historical record of the pioneer 
era in Utah. To reflect this em- 
phasis, the magazine's name was 
changed to SUP News in November 1954. The 
volume number changed back to 1 at this time; 
volume 2 began in January 1955, and volume 
numbers have remained consistent ever since. 
In January 1966 the magazine's name was 
quietly changed back to The Pioneer. It became 
simply Pioneer in January 1983. 

The magazine's appearance has changed over 
time, too, as print technology has advanced. Dur- 
ing the first forty years or so, it was most often 
printed with black ink on white or lightly tinted 
paper. But even the first issue had a pink cover 
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’s Centennial Exposition (1847-1947) 


printed in black ink. In the second issue, some 
pages were printed with green ink on colored 
paper, perhaps a sign of things to come. Pioneer 
is today a beautiful full-color magazine that its 
1936 publisher and editors hardly could have 
imagined. 

On the cover of that very first June 1936 
issue was a poem, “Sons of the Pioneers,’ by 
Stanley A. Purrington of Ogden. It included 
this stanza that points to the purpose of the 
SUP organization and its responsibility to foster 


remembrance and gratitude: 





































Ah! yours is a sacred duty, 
Telling this story old, 
Never too well-remembered; 
IN (A= ae KeX oo) K-27 ma Ke) (6B 
Tell how they plowed and planted, 
Watering the furrows with tears: 
Sowing that we might harvest, 


Sons of the Pioneers! 
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SPECIAL RATES 
Reduced fares will be 
available from all sec 


tions of the state. 
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~ BANDS.. 


it’s Utah’s Greatest Holiday a? 


Since July 24, 1848, in Salt Lake City 


THE ORIGINAL 
PIONEERS OF 1847 
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The 24th day of July, 1936, marks the 89th year since that valiant band of Original Pioneers 
entered Great Salt Lake Valley. The West was new and untamed then. We do not honor them for 
any extraordinary adventure, but for the day-by-day battles that established them here. With those 
equally valiant souls who followed them, they endured patiently the haunting lonesomeness of frontier 
lite. They bravely endured the constant struggle to live, the endless work and the meagerness of 
pioneer life—the Indian raids, drouths, bitter cold and blizzards, grasshoppers plagues and privations. 
Every challenge of this great wilderness of the West sent a current of new vitality tingling through 
them. It was fighting the unspectacular day-by-day battle with a stubborn, unyielding nature that 
conquered the frontiers of the country and gave them the strong and sturdy character for which we pay 
them homage. 


We print here the names of the “Original Pioneers of 1847.” 


FIRST COMPANY 


Wilford Woedraflf, captala 


Jaceb D. Baruhem 
Joeeph Egbert 
Mereus B. Thorpe 
Geerge Wardle 
John S. Fowles 
Orson Pratt 

Jehan M. Freeman 
teorge A. Smith 


SECOND COMPANY 
Eere T. Benson, captais 


Thomas Grover 
Hearmebas L. Adams 
Koewel! Stevens 
Amasa M. Lymas 
Sterling Driggs 
Albert Carrlagtoe 
Thome Hallock 
George Brown 
Willard Richards 
levee C. Little 


THIRD COMPANY 


Phiness H, Young, captain 


Jobn Y. Green 
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Harvey Pierce 
William Dykes 
Jacob Weiler 


FIFTH COMPANY 


Stephen H, Goddard, captelo 
Teritom Lewle 

Hensy G, Sherwood 
Sylwester H. Earle 

Zebedee Coltria 

John Dickson 

Sameel H. Marble 

George Scholes 

William Henrie 

William A, Empey 


SIXTH COMPANY 


Charles Shumway, captain 
Andrew Shumway 

Thomas Wooleey 

Chauncy Loveland 

Erastus Snow 

John Craig 

William Wardeworth 
William Yanee 

Simeoe Howd 

Seeley Owes 


SEVENTH COMPANY 
Jatnese Case, captains 
Artemas Johbnean 
Wiliam A. Smoot 
Franklin B. Dewer 
William Carter 
Franklin CG. Loewe 
Burr Froet 
Dams Envign 
Franklio B, Stewart 
Mourve Frink 


EIGHTH COMPANY 
Seth Taft, captain 
Horace Thernatos 


Stephen Kelsey 
John S. Eldredge 
Charlee D. Barnum 
Almon M. Willieme 
Rufue Allen 

Robert T. Thomes 
James W. Stewart 
Elija Newman 

Levi N. Kendall 
Frances Boggs 


David Grant 


NINTH COMPANY 


Howard Egan, captale 
Heber C. Kimball 
William A. King 
Thomes Cloward 
Heeesn Oashing 

Kebert Byard 

George Billings 

Edeon Whipple 

Phile Johnson 

Willem Clayton 


TENTH COMPANY 


Appleton H. Harmon, captain 
Carlee Murray 

Loerenao Zobriekie Young 
Heorce K. Whitney 

Oreon K. Whitney 


rin F chwe 
Nathanie! T. Brown 
RK. Jacke Kedding 
Joho Pack 
Franees Pomer 
A Farr 


Nathaniel Fairbanks 
ELEVENTH COMPANY 


Johe 5S. Higher, captain 
Joha Wheeler 

Solomon Chamberlin 
Centred Kiinemane 


Joseph Rooker 
Perry Fitegerald 
John H., Tippets 
James Davenport 
Henson Walker 
Benjemin W, Rolfe 


TWELFTH COMPANY 
Nertom Jacobs, captala 
Charles A. Harper 
George Woodward 
Stephen Markham 
Loale Barney 
teeorge Mille 
Andrew Gibbome 
Joseph Hancock 
John W. Nartoe 


THIRTEENTH COMPANY 
Joho Brown, captain 
Shadrach Reundy 
Hane C. Hansoa 
Levi Jackmen 
Lyman Curtis 
Matthew Ivery 


Olecar Croaby 


FOURTEENTH COMPANY 
Joerph Matthews, captain 
Gilleoid Summe 


Charlies Burke 
Alexander P. Choseley 
Redney Badgre 
Norman Taylor 

Green Flake 


The following three women and 


te children were 
Harriet Page Wheeler, 


Iheecker Young, Ellen Saunders Kim 


ball, lease Perry Decker. 
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The same issue also included an advertisement for 


the 1936 “Covered Wagon Days,’ a former four-day 


R 0 D EO + « « Madison Square Garden directors, Stars and celebration incorporating July 24, OF Pioneer Day— 


contestants in the West’s greatest show . STADIUM «» Watch 


for announcements of the amusement scoop of the entire year .. 

PARADES... ciittering, Gorgeous Spectacles every day of the 
i) al 

Celebration ... MUSIC con 


DRUM CORPS... 


Utahs most important state holiday. 
Within the pages of the second issue is a list of 
“The Original Pioneers of 1847”(see above). This list 


serves as a symbolic statement of the mission of Pio- 


Outstanding events of the season 


Colorful Marchers in brilliant costumes 


. FIREWORKS.. 


- Latest Amusement Devices ... 


Day and Night everywhere. 
. THRILLS.. 


Historic tributes to L.D.S. Pioneers .. 


Pioneer Pageant...Mass meeting of state’s leaders... 


Day and Night .. 


BEAUTY... 


to valley ... 
PLAY -+« Children’s Days...Children’s Pageants and Parades... 


Four Thrilling Days and Joyous Nights! 


Entrance neer magazine and the Sons of Utah Pioneers: to pre- 
serve the history and legacy of the founding pioneers 
of Utah. While the vast majority of those on the list are 


men—Church leaders did not want to risk the lives of 
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Pioneer FREE EVENTS 


Hundreds of free | 
Celebration | events for all. Admiss. | 
For Sons and | ion charge only to 
Daughters of rodeo and pageant to 
Utah's Pioneers | U<!@y exPenses. 


women and children while trails to the Utah Territory 
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were being blazed and settlements in the Valley were 
| being established—the names of three women and two 


children comprise a dramatic and significant conclu- 


met sion to the list. 





As one reads through the list of the fourteen companies 
that arrived in 1847, one recognizes names of stalwart indi- 
viduals and families who first settled the Salt Lake Valley and 
laid the foundation for the settlement of the rest of Utah and 


much of the West. 


Another feature in the July 1936 issue is an editorial, 
“Public Conscience and Selection of Public Officials” As 
relevant today as when it was first published, the essay exam- 
ines a prominent theme of early issues of Pioneer: personal 
responsibility for the democratic election of strong leaders, 
maintaining liberty, and upholding the US Constitution. 

In 1937, as Pioneer proclaimed itself “Herald of Utah's 
Centennial Exposition, 1847-1947, it employed a series of 


political essays to kick off the decade-long countdown to the 


centennial celebration. Essay titles included 
“From Whence Our Liberty under the 
Constitution, “How Close Does Govern- 
ment Come?” and “Erosion of Our Form of 


Government.” 


Pes played an important role in 
the formation of the state of Utah, 


and political responsibility was an impor- 
tant issue in Utah during the 1890s. When 
national leaders called attention to imbal- 
anced political representation and voting 
patterns in the state, the Church-sponsored 
People's Party was dissolved, and members 
were advised—or assigned—to join one of 
the major national parties. A few decades 
later, after most Utahns had been voting 
for Democrat candidates since statehood, 
general Church leaders gave instructions 
that local congregations be divided, with half 
designated Republicans and the other half 
as Democrats. Some extended families were 
split between the two parties. 

Because of the sometimes-passionate 
partisanship that ensued, Pioneer edi- 
tors found it wise to emphasize the strict 


political neutrality of the publication and to 
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Pioneer proclaimed itself the 


“Herald of Utah’s Centen- 
nial Exposition, 1847-1947,” 
Kole <1 (of -ake) im Wg \-ame (Lovele (-ta (oy sKe | 

countdown to the 1947 cen- 


tennial celebration. 
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G. A. Goates Editor 
Robert W. Smith (RWX) Business Manager 
Magazine Committee: 
R, H. Wootton 
Dr. George A. Wilson 
SONS OF UTAH PIONEERS 

Executive Officers—1935-6 
Nephi L. Morris 
Joseph Riric 
Herbert Auerbach 
Lawrence T. Epperson 
Richard H. Wootton 
Seth Pixton 


Joseph Riric 


President Z 

Ist Vice-President 

2nd Vice-President 

3rd Vice-President 
Secretary 

Asst. Secretary & Treasurer 


PUBLIC CONSCIENCE AND THE 
SELECTION OF PUBLIC OFFICIALS 

There has always been before the people of our 
country some question of vital national concern, 
which at the time dominated public thought. Such 
issues generally present two sides and it is possible 
to start a heated argument any where by a declara- 
tion of adherence to one side or the other of such 
issue. 

The nation is now confronted with serious so- 
cial, economic and governmental problems that 
touch the welfare of every American home, These 
matters are questions of great public concern and in- 
volve questions of political and economic expedience 
as well as problems of deep-rooted philosophy of 
government. 

Serious-minded citizens will give sober thought 
to all such public issues for it is characteristic that 
consideration of these questions developes from 
some immediate practical situation of public wel 
fare which confronts the people in the affairs of 
their daily lives. 

For almost twenty centuries our civilization has 
been “Christian” and under Christsan ideals which 
mothers have taught their children the people gen- 


erally have believed in the right of private prop- 
erty, personal chastity, the family unit, church at- 
tendance, patriotism and the establishment of a gov- 
ernment that would promote justice and protect the 
principles of personal liberty, economic equality and 
afford equal opportunity for all the people. Hold- 
ing these principles of government to be basic— 
though ever falling short of their ideals—the race 
has come a long way down through the centuries 
to our present-day civilization. 

It is the unabridged right of the people to carry 
on their own business of government as they see 
it, but it is the business of qovernment to promote 
the public welfare and the best way to do this is 
to safe-quard the welfare of the family unit 

James P. McGovern once said, that, “the col- 
onial patriot did not ask whether he would make 
more money or have qreater luxuries in a free and 
independent America than he could expect under the 
Georges, and that every mile-stone in the progress 
of this country, since Cornwall's surrender at York- 
town, is eloquent with the lesson that in time of 
real stress our people have been ever ready to sac- 
rifice material welfare in their response to what they 
believe to be the call of national destiny.” 

Our national destiny seems to be largely point- 
ed in the direction of the homes and the fields and 
the shops wherein the qreat masses of our people 
live, work and spend their lives. History teaches 
that in any consideration of government service such 
service fails when it ceases to promote the welfare 
and render service to these. 

The matter of selecting public officials should 
command most sober consideration of our voters. 
There devolves upon them not only the right to ex- 
press a choice but the duty to understand the vital 
issues of governments before that vote is cast, and 
by careful selection from their own ranks of men of 
good character and ability keep public service above 
personal and material welfare. 

It was this tvpe of courage, character and clear 
understanding of public welfare by the men who 
established the republic that brought order out of 
chaos and we still depend on that same kind of per- 
sonal courage. character, and clear thinking in our 
public officials of today to now bring order out of 
chaos 

The people are not going to be fooled by the 
oratory of any party that directs a barrage of vitro 
lic attack in order to dodge the real issues before 
the country, 


The advertisers made this Magazine possible 
Let's show them we appreciate their help 


TECUMSEH AT VINCENNES 


“It is true.” eaid Chicf Tecumsch. noted war- 
rior ond orator at Vincennes. “! am a Shawnee. My 
fore-fathers were warriors. Their son is a warrior, 
From them only I take my existence: from my tribe 
1 take nothing, I am the maker of my own for- 
tune; and oh! that I could make that of my people, 
ind of my own country as areat as the conceptions 
of my mind when | think of the Spirit that rules 
the LUniverce.” 
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_OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE SONS OF UTAH PIONEERS 
_NOVEMBER, 1936 _ No. 5 








Sons of Utah Pioneers 


Not in Politics 











Fditorial Note: During the recent po- 
litical campaign, a letter appeared enclosed 
with which was a purported sample ballot. 
Some of the candidates were designated as 
“Sons of Utah Pioneers,’ and the lette 
asked patronage for those candidates. This 
was wholly an individual matter unauthor- 
ized and in no manner were the Sons o 
Utah Pioneers responsible for it. 


In order that it may be absolutely clear to the 
public and to every member of the Pioneer organiza- 
‘ion, as well as to all political parties, let us st- 
that the Sons of Utah Pioneers are not now, nor 


NEPHI L. MORRIS, 
President 
HERBERT S. AUERBACH, 
Vice-President 
WM. M. STOOKEY, 
Vice-President 


"THE PIONEER” 
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Pioneers 










Because Sons of Utah Pioneers believe that they should do all in their power to make the 


place where they live a real home 


Because Sons of Utah Pioneers believe that their community should be a place fit for the 


education of their children. 
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I Believe in the Sons of Utah 
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Protest Against Attempts to Draw Organization 
Into Political Matters 


—_— SS 


have they ever been, in politics in any sense of the 
word. As an organization, it has no political affili- 
ations whatsoever; naturally, its members have and 
may, express their own political opinions as well as 
their preferences for parties and candidates for of- 
fice. That is the constitutional right of every Amer- 
ican citiezn. 

The “Sons’’ have a definite program looking to 
the honoring of the Pioneers and the proper cele- 
bration of the centennial] of their arrival here, and in 
commemorating their splendid achievements. We 
hope that all political parties will look with favor 
upon such objectives as the organization has under- 
taken. 

We protest against the efforts of any member 
attempting to draw the organization into partisan 
matters. 


GEORGE A. GOATES, 
Secretary 
LAWRENCE T, EPPERSON, 
Pres, S. L. County Camps 
GAYLEN S$. YOUNG, 
Pres. Luncheon Club 


July, 1937 . 
SEER remind readers of the necessary role 


of public conscience in the selection 
of public officers. Bluntly declaring, 
“Sons of Utah Pioneers Not in Poli- 
tics, the above editorial (published 
in November 1936) emphasized that 
Pioneer or the SUP organization 
must not be used as a steppingstone 
to political support. “We protest,’ 
SUP leadership declared, “against 


Because Sons of Utah Pioneers believe that their community has a right to their civic loyalty. the efforts of any member attempt- 
Because Sons of Utah Pioneers believe their community wants their citizenship not their part- : . : : 
nership; wants their friendship not their offishness; wants their cooperation not their dis- ing to draw the organization into 


sension; wants their sympathy not their criticism; wants their intelligent interest not 


indifference. 


education, morals, recreation, and the rights of a free-born American, 


In 1937 SUP leadership developed 
a “credo,” or what we would now 
call an oath or mission state- 


ment, for the organization. 


Sons of Utah Pioneers believe that they should believe in their community and shculd 
work for it, because their community supplies them with law and order, trade, friends, 


political matters.” 

Each of the six issues of Pioneer 
in 1936 were sixteen pages long, 
including covers, and featured SUP 
announcements, editorials, essays, 
pioneer stories, poetry, news from local chapters, 
and paid advertising. In 1937 the magazine expand- 
ed to twenty pages; the July issue was fifty. About 
half the space in each issue was devoted to advertis- 
ing. There were print ads for a variety of businesses 
and services, including automobile dealerships, 


furniture stores, banks, coal companies, mortuaries, 
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WELCOME 
SONS OF UTAH PIONEERS 


Make Our Store Your Headquarters 


W. 1. Grant Go. 
241 South Main Sali Lake City 


Ie elcome Sons of Utah Pioneers 


THE WILSON HOTEL 
a? East Pod Sowih Salt Lake City 
MODERNIZED IN EVERY DETAIL : 
and IN THE CENTER OF ALL ACTIVITY 
HATES: $106) to S40), Nothing higher, 
Under the management of Otto A. Mags, 


Welcome Sons of Utah Pioneers 


BENNION COAL CO. 


“Gordon Creck Coal" 
AND 


Bennion Gas & Oil Co. 
2240 SOUTH STATE PHONE HY. 5935 


ELIAS MORRIS & SONS CO. 


Established Over 65 Years 
Bathrooms — Kitehens-Drainboards, Mantels, rates, 
Building Fronts, Vestiboles, Floors. 


OUR SPECIALTY: ARTISTIC DEPENDABLE WORE 
Visti Gur Show Rooms 


21 Weat South Temple Wasatch S008 


Welcome 
SONS OF UTAH PIONEERS 


Armstrong-Engberg Wall Paper Co. 


Mayflower and Wallcrest Wall Paper 
Pabco Paints, Draperies, Pictures 
and Framing 


19 WW. det So. Salt Lake City 


We Extend Our Beat Wishes to the Sons of Utah 
Pioneers, and [nuite You to Drive Out and 
Payus a Visit 


Commercial Bulk Service 


Station 
“t GAS . 


3rd WEST AT NORTH TEMPLE 


OIL 


SALT LAKE 


ENTIO 


AT 


N SONS OF 
Do Present Tendencies in Gover 
Principles of Your Pioneer Fathers: 


Sept.-Oct., 1936 


Welcome Sons of Utah Pioneers 
ROYAL LAUNDRY 
Its Life Service Station 


Bring Your Washing Troubles to Us 
16 So. Main St. 24 East 2nd 5a. 
625 South State St.—Phone WAS. 2624 


Sons of Utah Pioneers You Are Always Welcome 


Fred’s Pioneer Tavern 


FRED FE. WILKINS, Prop 
“Lhe Spirit of “49 


214 25th Street 


Hospitality of "36 


Phone 4371 Ogden, Utah 


A Pioneer Product 
The Standard of Purity and 
Quality for Many 
Years. 


USE ONLY 
NEPHI PLASTER 
NEPHI KEENE'S CEMENT 


Sold by Representative Dealers 
Throughout the West 


ARTHUR FRANK 


HART - SCHAFFNER - MARX + 
FINE CLOTHES 
DOBBS HATS QUALITY SHOES 
208-10 35. Main St. Salt Lake City 


GIVE 
a DESERET GYMNASIUM 


Membership Certificate 


Com membenship asp much do a nun ear bay's liewleh—lt oot lie 


and beta for a liftnime. 


TELEPHONE WASATCH 1 


UTAH PIONEERS! 
nment Square With the 
If Not, 


VOTE REPUBLIC AN?! 


REPUBLICAN NOMINEES 


President 
ALE ML. Lanton 


Cc. W. Morse 
James A. Ivers 


Governor 
Ray E. Dillman 

Supreme Court Justices 
Elias Hansen 

Attorney Genere | 
Byron 0. Anderson 

Treasurer 
A. Edsel Christensen 


Xe 


ray Want to Have the 
Do You ee 
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STATE TICKET 


Congres Inn Thy 
c. BW, Dune 


Supreme Court Undermined Throug 
culate on Fundamental Matters. 


VOTE REPUBLICAN! 


Vice President 
Frank Kix 


Presidentia | Electore 


Mra. Sherman Christenses 
Mire, Anne F. Rutledge 


Congressman, Zod District 


Ist Districts A. W. Watkins 


Secretary of State 

Keith Wahlquist 
Auditer 

David K.. Mofiatt 
Superintendent ef Public 

E. E. Greenwood 


B 
: 


Instrection 
h New Appointments: 


Paid Folitical Advertlaement 


1936-1950 


PIONEER" August, 1936 


THE STARLITE GARDENS 


America's mast unique Roof. 


iA 


EE 


Dinner and supper dancing nightly. 
to Carvel (Craig's Orchestra, 
Dinner at $1.25 and $1.54, 


SALT LAKE CITY (4, “) GUT TOOMBES 
UTAH Manager 


The Sighiseeseg Center of halt Lake 


Deectly oppealte Motmon Temple 


WE A A LOE ARE EE MN 
MiNi MN NM MMAR A Re RR Ra a avaia es 


oT 
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| SOMETHING NEW - NOVEL - UNIQUE 
A ONE-HALF SIZE 


Fac-simile of the Gold Plates of the 


BOOK of MORMON 


(Copyrighsed) 
Printed on Heavy Gold Paper 
Bound with three rings (like the original) and 
showing the sealed section. 

This Replica of the Plates of the Book of Mormon 
has a copy of some of the characters of the book, 
Pictures of Ancient American Temples 
found in Book of Mormon lands: 
Description of the plates, and Joseph Smith's 
Story of the Gold Plates, and other 
interesting information which makes this minia- 
ture fac-simile of the gold plates valuable 
to missionaries, Book of Mormon classes, and 
investigators as it gives a correct idea of 
| the jaa fh ahr size and shape of this 

wonderful “Golden Bible,” 
75e POSTPAID 
PYRAMID PRESS 


609 5. Second Enat St. Salt Lake City, Utah 


The magazine expanded to 
twenty pages with about 
half the space in each issue 


(o (-AVo) =e Mi Komeleha anette p 








physicians, dentists, attorneys, 
housecleaning services, and 
places to eat. And there were ads 
for popular products, such as 
Farr’s Ice Cream. 

In the early days of the SUP 
organization its officers sought to 
establish guiding objectives and 
appropriate goals for preserving 
Utahss pioneer history—the legacy 
of those who sacrificed to bring 
the Saints to Zion and establish 
a safe haven for their practice of 
religion. In 1937 SUP leadership 
developed a “credo,” or what we 
would now call an oath or mission 
statement, for the organization. “I 
believe in the Sons of Utah Pio- 


neers, it began, and then specified 


spiritual, political, familial, and communal reasons 
for this belief and support. The credo was featured 


prominently in several issues that year. 


he Spring 1954 issue was the culmination of 

the initial trajectory of Pioneer magazine. The 
58-page issue included national and chapter news, 
but also rich historical articles that portended the 
eventual future and focus of the magazine. There 
was an article on early “Mormon” journalism, an- 
other on the history of Salt Lake City’s Main Street, 
and another—which included photos of the origi- 
nals—on the last letters of Joseph Smith (sent to his 
wife Emma and to his lawyer, Mr. Browning, from 
Carthage Jail). And there were eyewitness reports of 
the martyrdom of Joseph and Hyrum written many 
years later by Dr. Thomas L. Barnes, prison physi- 


cian for Carthage Jail. 














JOSEPH RIRIE 
Seeks nomination for State Auditor at Democratic 
Convention, August 15. 

He has visited every city and town in Utah 
several times for his party when there was no chance 
to win; was elected by largest majority of votes in 
1934 any candidate ever received in thirty-five years. 

Filling the unexpired term as Treasurer. of 
which he cannot succeed himself, he has handled 
over fifty million. He stands for efficiency in of- 
fice, and back of the Man of the Hour, President 
Roosevelt. 

He is vice-president of the Sons of Utah Pio- 
neers. Paid Advt. 


ALWAYS— yO Oe 
Over 25 Varieties 3 STORES: 


1055 East @let South Stree 
407 South Fourth East St. 


222 East South Temple 


PHONE HY. 3500 
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Sons of Pioneers Guard Your Foot Health 


We suggest that you go to Martin's Health 
Spot Shoe Shop and ask for a free try-on 
demonstration of these wondcrful Health Spot 
Shoes, All shoes fitted by \-Ray without charge. 

Shoes for Men, Women and Children. 


Martin's Health Spot Shoe Shop 


15 South Main 
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Invite prospective members to come and bring 
their lady friends with them, for this is a good way 
to let Sons of Utah Pioneers know of the good 
times the Luncheon Club is having. 

One hundred prizes will be given away and 
their will be favors for all the ladies. Don't forget 
the date—July 16. 


| 





S$O85 OF UTAH PIONEERS 
“This is the Place" to hold your Outings, near the 
Scene of the Pioneer Entrance to the Valley 








WHY NOT HOLD A CAMP MEETING AT 


PINECREST 


Then follow with a Dinner and Dance with your 
ladies. This will assure you an enjoyable evening, 
in the Cool Pine-perfumed atmosphere of Pinecrest. 

Make Reservations carly by Phoning “Pinecrest.” 


We invite you to hold the next State Encampment Here, 


— 





Salt Lake Stamp Co. 
Manufacturers. of 
Rubber Stamps, Seals, Stencils, Badges 
Cast Bronze Tablets 
and Plaques 
| Ear Tags for Cattle and Sheep 


43 W. Broadway Sal: Lake City 






OUR 


SPRING EDITION 1954 


The Pioneer 
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GOOD TIMES ARE HERE! 


Two chickens in every pot — Two cars in every goroge .. . used to be 
the ery heralding Good Times, 


Thet wos before 5. 

NOW! Better Things Happen to the Whole Family with Qutstending 
Programming Like: 

“THE MILLIONAIRE” — Wednesday at 7 P.M. 

“SUNDAY MIGHT THEATRE’ — Sundays at 9:30 PLM. 

“THE NEWS AT TEN” — With Bill Ames — Week nights ot 10 P.M. 


KSL-TV 5 the fun spof on your dial 


IS YOUR 
HOME WIRING 
QUIDATED 
T00? 


In 4 out of 5 homes there is in- 
sufficient wiring .. . because 
the overage home uses 3 times 
as much electricity aos 15 yeors 


age. 


Check these symptoms of low 
Housepower: 
Fusee blow toc often? 
|] tights Micker er dim? 
L) Teaster Kents showly? 
) Too few oorthetn? 
| TV picture ohrink? 


[) Mot enoagh awltched? 


Your electrician or electric deal- 
er can bring you Full House- 
power with nothing down and 
as little os $5 0 month, through 
a low cost Title |, FHA loan. 


Get Full HOUSEPOWER 


UTAH POWER £ LIGHT Co, 


Buy from your dealer 
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Quality Broadloom Carpeting 


YST ANYWHERE 


rmous Brands 
Pelectionms 
Prices 

rorns 


(OUT Sanaa 
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HORACE A, SORENSEN, Monoger 


Village in 1958 








From its beginnings through 
the 1980s, Pioneer served as the 
news vehicle for the SUP, report- 
ing on both national and chapter 
events. It included profiles of in- 
dividual members, dedications of 
new monuments, reports on treks 
and chapter meetings, and lists 
of life members. It also contained 
additions to the Chapter Eternal 
(obituaries) and other memorials. 
Indeed, from 1954 through 1992 
Pioneer was primarily an SUP 
news magazine. Occasional his- 
torical articles were a supplemen- 
tary feature. There were, in fact, 
many more advertisements than 
historical articles. Many of these 
ads stir nostalgic memories today. 


Do you remember Snelgroves? 


SSGGPRPESEEREEE 
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Sec. 562 P. L. & R., Permit No. 438 
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Volume 2 
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1950 ‘Morn ormon on tation: Teale 


















The Mormon 
Battalion 


May They Live 
Forever in 
Our Memory! | 


California Hails 
Utah S.U.P. 


By Leo J, Muir 

| Tt kk my good privilege—in behalf 
of the Southern California. Chapter 
am assecinied camps of 5.0.P.—to 
lextend to the Utah SUF. trekkers 
a heeriy ond auspicious welcome 
into the glorious state of Culifornia. 
We are preparing for your visit 
with keen anticipation, 

Wherever Sons of Utah Pioneers 
live, they entertain sincere pride in 
their ancestry, They have migrated 
from Utah by the tens of (thousands, 
estublishing their homes and their 
enterprises in other states and cities 
of America und in foreign lands, 
|They have become good citizens In 
every home of their adoption. But 
they always cherish their pride in 
thelr noble aneestey. And well they 
| might. 
| Pushed the Frontier 
| Those Wish Pioneers poshed the 
frontier of civilization farther than 
it has ever heen entended on any 
continent hy any colonization move- 
ment known to human history, They 
founded on empire in «a mountaln 
deerct — the most remote point 
from the rich and populous areas 
of the United States. Throvgh agri- 
culture alone they extracbesd a lvell- 
hood from forhiding deseret lands, 
They developed ond applied the 
science of Irrigation, Ther guve to 
the world its best exumple of conp- 
erative living. They taught men in- 
terdependence, while yet preecrving 
their independence anil self-reli- 
ante, Moreover, while waging the 
struggle for economic existence and 
community organization, they de- 
veloped a religion so comprehensive 
in its theology ond so practical in 
its application as to intrigue the in- 
terest ond arouse the admiration of 
intelligent men everywhere. 


(Continoed on Page 1) 
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SUP Hews 


Vel. 9 March-Apeil, 1962 








The magazine 
masthead 

changed multple 
times over the 


years. 


HOME OF THE PRAYING OXEN 
iver, Putting Lars and few Thrangh Their Preyers far Schon! Clan 






PIONEER ll 


LOCOS S10 


Thanksgiving-Christmas Edition 


SUP News 
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DR. CHARLES GRAVES SUSAN LOFGREN 


A s personal computers and the Internet 


egan changing our lives in the late 1980s, 
magazine publishing nationwide also under- | 
went significant changes. In 1993, under the we 


| mew sene, vee vossseene Ff ten fone or oe 4 renee 


direction of SUP president Angus Belliston and : 





members of the Pioneer magazine committee, 
Dr. Charles Graves began changing the appear- 
ance, content, and objectives of the magazine. 
The masthead was changed, historical articles 
began replacing SUP news, and full-color 
printing was introduced in the last issue of 
1993. Later, Graves employed Susan Lofgren 

as the graphic designer, and her skills in 
computer-based layout and design have shaped 
the magazine as it exists today. While Lofgren 
continues through the present as magazine 
designer, she also serves as the magazines 
editor-in-chief. 





As technology continued to develop and 
as computers profoundly changed the fields of 
genealogical research and record keeping, SUP 
leadership recognized the value of preserv- 
ing and digitally sharing materials in the SUP 
library, including pioneer biographies, family 
histories, and chapter records. The President's 
Message appearing in the Winter 1999 issue 
focused on these developments. 

Subsequently, many persons have taken 
steps to accomplish John Andersons goal of 


making SUP Library materials more acces- 
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The PIONEER 


January: 
February 
1982 


Designed by the Provo-based 
advertising agency Hales Allen, the 
November/December 1993 
issue of Pioneer was the first color 
magazine. The newly designed mast- 
head was gold-foil stamped and the 
cover artwork, “Christmas Through 
Eagle Gate,” was commissioned espe- 


cially for this issue by renowned Salt 


Lake City artist, Al Rounds. 








A New Partnership 


worm wurvey Of the pre 
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larvaty histoey work, which «2 care 


By 
President 
John W 


Anderson 





sible to members and others. After serving as national 
presidents, Roger Flick and Booth Maycock worked many 
hours to expand, catalog, and organize the library's ma- 
terials. But it has only been in the last two years that the 
dream to digitize books, journals, memorials, and chapter 
records has begun to materialize. The dream is being 
made reality through the efforts of our present librar- 
ian, John Smith, and his wife Diane, and with the help of 
many volunteers who give generously of their time. 
Through the late 1990s and early 2000s advertising 
in Pioneer declined in importance. Eventually, as sales 
of the magazine increased and generous donations to 
the magazine became more frequent, all advertising was 
discontinued, and the format of the magazine continued 
to evolve. Under the direction of publisher and past na- 
tional president Kent Lott, SUP news was transferred to 
a new publication, Trail Marker, which is emailed to all 
SUP members at the first of each month; it is also accessi- 
ble online at the SUP website. The editor of Trail Marker 
in recent years is the very capable graphic designer Chad 
Stowell. It is essential that the SUP have an online pres- 
ence in our digital age, and Chad also manages the SUP 
website (at www.sup1847.com)—the go-to source for 
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SPRING 2016 SUMMER-FALL-WINTER 2016 DELUXE EDITION 
Sister Missionaries The Heavens Are Opened - The Church History Museum 


2015 


PIONEER Ma PIONEER 


SPRING 2015 SUMMER 2015 FALL 2015 WINTER 2015 
Brigham Young Gathering by Sea Parley P. Pratt Liberty Jail 


2014 


Po, a Z 
PIONEER PIONFER PIONEER No other magazine 


or quarterly journal 
devotes each issue to 
a single historical 


subject related to 


SPRING 2014 SUMMER 2014 FALL 2014 WINTER 2014 Latter-day Saint plo- 
Utah's Italian Pioneers The Knight Family Sevier County Hyrum Smith 


neers or to the history 
| of Utah or The Church 
PIONEER ONEF Jobst of Jesus Christ of 


8. a oY . ° 
idbell.s ge? Latter-day Saints. 


2013 


SPRING 2013 SUMMER 2013 FALL 2013 WINTER 2013 
The Arizona Strip Pioneer Gardens Erastus Snow Southern Idaho 


Ta 
Se } 


Sige Wyle PIONEER PIONEER 


SPRING 2012 SUMMER 2012 FALL 2012 WINTER 2012 
The United Order Jonathan Browning Fort Douglas Classic Memories 
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KENT LOTT 


CHAD STOWELL 


SUP calendar information, event details, chapter loca- 
tions, national contact information, and chapter and area 
leadership lists. 

With the initiation of Trail Marker, and as lo- 
cal chapters also began publishing their own monthly 
newsletters, Pioneer replaced its SUP news features with 
historical articles. These were supplemented by regular 
departments—the SUP President's Message, Pioneer 


Journal, Pioneer Vignette, Monuments and Markers. 


uring the past several years each issue of Pioneer 

has been devoted to a single subject or theme from 
pioneer history. There have been biography issues for 
Hyrum Smith, Brigham Young, Parley P. Pratt, Erastus 
Snow, the Joseph Knight family, and Johnathan Brown- 
ing. Place issues have focused on the British Isles and 
Liberty Jail and on pioneer settlements in Utahs Iron, 
Davis, and Sevier Counties. (Utah County will be an is- 
sue subject in 2020.) Other issues have provided studies 
of Latter-day Saint immigration (“Gathering the Saints 
by Sea,’ “The History of Utah’ Italian Pioneers,”); still 
others have explored historical events (“The Heavens are 
Opened,’ the Mormon Battalion, the Utah War, and the 
coming of the transcontinental railroad to Utah). And 
there have been issues on important cultural subjects 
(sister missionaries, the Tabernacle Choir, the use of 
stained glass in Latter-day Saint buildings, and the 
newly rediscovered missionary scroll painted by pioneer 
artist C. C. A. Christensen). 

No other magazine or quarterly journal devotes 

each issue to a single historical subject related to 


Latter-day Saint pioneers or to the history of Utah or 


The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. And 
certainly Pioneer is unique in combining scholarly 
or expert articles with Susan Lofgren’ masterfully 
designed pictorial layouts. 

If the articles in this issue—all of them taken 
from our archives—pique your interest, please visit 
our website at www.sup1847.com, where you can 
find and read many past articles and features. 

As you explore this issue and step back into the 
history of Pioneer magazine, we hope you will feel the 
spirit of our pioneers and of those who have worked to 

keep our pioneer heritage alive. As President Gordon 
B. Hinckley emphasized during a meeting with Bruce 
Olson, then director of public affairs for The Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, 


“THE CHURCH MUST NEVER FORGET ITS 
PIONEER HERITAGE AND THE SACRIFICES 
THAT WERE MADE FOR THE GOSPEL.” 


Dr. William W. Tanner is the publisher of Pioneer maga- 
zine and is retired from a private dental practice in Beverly 
Hills, California. A former stake president and mission 
president, Bill is currently a sealer in the Salt Lake Temple. 
He is also an adjunct faculty member of the University of 
Utah School of Dentistry. He and his wife Elizabeth are 

the parents of four sons and many treasured grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren. 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 
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October has been busy. We have 
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TRUE PIONEER STORIES 


I 


How Isabella Park Kenner, a Thespian 
Aged 17, Took Brigham Young 
To a Leap Year Ball 


By HAROLD H. JENSEN 


Isabella Park Kenner, a pioneer actress of the 
old Salt Lake theatre days, holds the probable dis- 
tinction of being the only woman who ever took 
President Brigham Young to a Leap Year ball. And 
as Shakespeare says, ‘thereby hangs a tale,” which 
the writer will let this veteran Thespian tell in her 
own words along with her life story. 

“I am not going to tell you my age,” said Isa- 
bella Park Kenner ,” for personally I think that is 
my own business, but I| will tell you a true pioneer 
story. My father was Hamilton G. Park and my 


mother Agnes Steele. My father was an early day 


educator. He gave his children every opportunity 
for advancement. I was particularly fond of drama- 
tic art, music and dancing. I remember the dedication 
of the Salt Lake Theatre, even though I was just a 
little girl. My parents took me there. This gave me 
my first incentive for appearing on the stage. | 
wanted to become an actor. 

“Some of the boys working for the Deseret 
News conceived the idea of getting up a show of 
their own, they organized a dramatic club and they 
called their organization "The Thesp‘ans.” 

Charles Needham had built a large building in 
the 14th Ward for a store. The building not being 
in use, he told “The Thespians’ that they could fix 
up a stage and seats for a theatre, which they did. 

A Frenchman, who was traveling through the 
country, stopped long enough to act as their first 
stage manager and coach for the play. A man by 
the name of Williams painted the scenery. The 
first play was, ‘Luke the Laborer,”’ another later 
play was, “The Dutchman's Boot.” Finally we be- 
came more anbitious and gave Shakespeare's, 
“Richard III." John T. Caine and Hiram Clawson 
heard of the ““Thespians,"” and learning that our 
plays were well patronized came to see our perfor- 
mance. These men were on the lookout, scouting 
for new talent for the “Big Theatre.” 


John Lindsay was perhaps the greatest actor of 
the day and I well remember one interesting side 
light connected with those early theatrical days. 
In one of the plays John Lindsay was supposed to 
be lying dead on the stage. We used explosive 
powder for red lights, and suddenly something 
caught fire. John became alive instantly and he 
jumped up long enough to put out the blaze and then 
laid down again - died. The audience laughed 
but John saved the theatre from burning. 

Caine and Clawson selected John Lindsay for 
his acting and a few of us for the “Big Stage’ as 
we called it. I played one of the witches in “Mac- 
beth” as my first appearance. Finally they geve me 
Madame De Dom Elue. for this part I wore a pink 
ig '* 2019 
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velvet dress. Critics, in reviewing my work, said 
‘that Miss Park has considerable talent and would 
distinguish herself on the stage.’ Fate, however, 
was against me for I caught a bad cold in the 
draughty old theatre, became ill and had to stay 
home while others continued on. | 

‘Romance, of course, entered upon the scene. 
During our engagement in Ogden one time John 
Lindsay, then editor of the Ogden Standard, came 
to me and said ‘Belle you should continue on the 
stage. I did continue for a while and played in a 
company in Ogden. There was where I met my 
first ardent stage admirer, he was my then unknown 
future husband. He made his debut as an actor on 
the Ogden stage. He wanted to meet me, so he 
said in a note, but modesty forbids my telling in his 
words what he said in that note. Until he was 
properly introduced, however, his stage notes and 
waiting at the stage door, gained him nothing. Later 
his letters helped keep alive the innocent Birtation 
which started in fun at Ogden. 

“While on the subject of the Salt Lake theatre, 
le: me say that President Brigham Young kept alive 
interest in dramatic art by lending every support to 
it. Particularly was he concerned to know that all 
the young ladies in the company were properly es- 
corted home at night after the performance. Often 
he sent his private carriage for us, and many a time 
put it at the disposal of a visiting star. 

“He would often stop in at rehearsals and ex- 
press an encouraging word. To him great credit is 
due for his interest and support of dramatic art when 
Utah was young. 

“The social Hall is also dear to my memory, for 
here it was where the real thrill of my life occurred, 
A “Leap Year Ball’’ was to be given there, it was 
planned that the ladies of Salt Lake must escort the 
gentleman and no wife was allowed to take her own 
husband to that party. The committee consisted of 
Joseph K. Young, Mrs. Brigham Young Jr., Amelia 
Folsum Young, Mrs Charlotte Cobb, William C, 
Staines and Mrs. Hamilton Park, my mother. They 
met in our home to plan the event and I heard them 
say after much consideration that Nellie Colbrook, 
who had just returned from the East and had gained 
notoriety as a celebrity, would be the proper lady to 
escort President Brigham Young to the leap year 
ball. In fact they were in quite a query as to who 
should have this honor of escorting the President. 
They decided they would go as a committee of the 
whole and escort Miss Colbrook to President Young, 
and that she would take him to the ball. Tickets 
were to sell at $5.00 with extra gent 35c. I was 17 

mes (Continued on Next Page) 
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years old and for some reason, never quite clear to 
me, more from devilment than anything else, I was 
seized with a sudden des’re to out plan the com- 
mittee a.d to ask President Young to attend the 
leap year party with me. I rushed out of the door 
and went to the Lion House, cutting off through the 
orchard, running as fast as my young legs could 
carry me. I arrived breathless at the door where Mrs. 
Lucy Young met me, she said, “What can I do for 
you, Belle, you look like you must have something 
important on your mind.” 


“I have,’ I responded, “I must see President 
Young immediately.” She ushered me into the pres- 
ident, he said, “Well Belle,” he knew me and my 
parents very well, “what can I do for you.” 

“I have come,’’ I gasped again, “to invite you 
to the Leap Year Ball. 

“Well, Lucy,” he said, “I have heard a lot a- 
bout this leap year ball and concluded that I was 
going to be a ‘wall flower.’ Bring your carriage, 
young lady, to my door and I will be ready to go to 
the leap year ball. 


“The night of the leap year ball arrived. The 
committee were naturally confused and everyone 
was wondering who would be President Young's 
partner. He had told no one who his escort would 
be but said that he had already accepted an invita- 
tion and that he had an escort. 


“We had no carriage, so President Young came 
for me with his carriage. His presence surprised my 
parents. He asked my mother if she also was ready, 
and who she was going to take as her escort and who 
was taking Brother Park, my father. Mother ans- 
wered he would not go with anyone except her, 
“Well then you leave him alone,’’ the President 


wittingly retaliated. At last he said that an extra - 


‘gent’ was allowed and that he would take my par- 
ents. They were much embarrassed to think what 
I had done, but they said nothing at the time. 
“You can imagine the feeling of a seventeen 
year old girl who brought to herself the honor of 
escorting the President of the Church to a leap year 
ball. I had never before worn kid gloves, which, in 
those days were considered a necessity at parties. 
I said to President Young that I had never worn kid 
gloves and was hoping he would suggest | didn’t 
need to do so. But he replied put them on, you must 
learn to wear them if you are to be a lady. I did 
wear kid gloves and enjoyed the greatest evening of 
my life at that leap year ball with the President as 
my escort. All eyes were turned on us, but the most 
surprised of all were the committee in charge. Bro- 
ther Golightly was the chef for all social Hall affairs 
and served an elaborate banquet that night. In those 
days, dinners shared equal honors with the dance, and 
the ‘wee small hours’ saw the close of those leap year 
festivities, with President Young escorting both me 
and my parents home and thanking me graciously 
for a very pleasant evening at the leap year ball. 
He had learned what I had done to thwart the com- 
mittee’s plans but he wisely said nothing. This was 
not the case with my mother, for as soon as I was 
home, mother thoroughly went into the whole mat- 
ter of my asking the President to accompany me to 
the leap year ball. The party had been a big success, 
this considering the fact of my youthful age, made 
{Continued on Next Page) 
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forgiveness an easy matter, with the sturn rebuke 
that I must never do such a thing again and I 
promised I never would, and I kept that promise. I 
received a good scolding. The committee held an 
indignation meeting over the matter but mother put 
up a good defense for me. 

“Later I attended many balls, and President 
Young often joked about ‘this young lady’ who at 
17 had the courage to ask him to be her escort to 
the leap year ball. “T attended ‘ward schools’ in 
my youth and later my father’s school which was 
held where the Deseret News building now stands. 
My early marriage cut short my stage career but 
I never regretted it for my husband, Scipio Kenner, ~ 
and my family doubly repaid me for Fecoming a 
real actor—a housewife. I think a career is a good 
thing, but marriage is the greatest career of all. 
When one is old one may look back on the career 
of a good house wife with much real satisfaction. 
I am happy in my declining years and find the great- 
est joy in my garden amoung the flowers. I have 
been a widow for many years. My children and my 
friends have been very kind to me. I have lived as 
well as I could and enjoyed all my life. My daughter 
has been a real companion and we have been very 
happy here.” 

The writer's personal visualization of the part- 
ing picture of this “grand old lady of the stage’, who 
in saying goodbye picked a small flower and put it 
in the lapel of his coat saying “It is better to give 
the flowers before rather than after.” There is a 
lot of truth in this statement, truly a flower in the 
| hand means more than one on the grave. 

When the last rays of sun kissed the petals of 
the flowers in this old fashioned garden there was 
a halo around the silver head of this Thespian of 
other days. I felt that when the final curtain falls 
for her it can well be said, ‘on the stage of life she 
was truly a great actor, the applause that shall fol- 
low the actor of such useful life in devoting her 
talent for the service and entertainment of others.” 


A. J. ELGGREN INSTALLED AS PRESIDENT 
OF SONS OF UTAH PIONEERS' 
DINNER CLUB 

Sons of Utah Pioneer Dinner Club has com- 
pleted its first year. The popularity of the club is 
evidenced by the increasing membership. The club 
is another added asset to Salt Lake City in its field 
of social and civic activities. | 

At the annual election held at the historic Lion 
House A. J. Elggren was installed as new president 
of the Sons of Utah Pioneers Luncheon Club at a 
luncheon meeting at the Lion House. The meeting 
was under the direction of Gaylen S. Young, out- 
going president, who was made a director for a one 
year term. 

Other officers installed were: Harold G. Rey- 
nolds. first vice-president; Clyde Cummings, second 
vice-president; Heber Q. Hale, third vice-president; 
Nephi W. Reynolds, secretary; C. Lamont Felt, 
treasurer; directors for one year term are, Gaylen S. 
Young, Lee Nebeker, and Dr. W. H. Pyott. For 
two year terms are John D. Spencer, Richard H. 
Wooten, and David B. Moench. The outgoing pres- 
ident was in charge of the meeting. 
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LOST ON THE 
HANDCART TRAIL 


Sarah Goode Marshall displayed courage and 
mother love typical of the early pioneer women of 
our state. She was the mother of six small children 
whose father died during the preparation of the 
family to immigrate from Great Britain to America. 
Saddened, but not discouraged at the loss of her 
husband, she left her native England with a company 
of Mormon Immigrants, arriving in the State of Iowa 
in the spring of 1854, just as the first handcart com- 
panies were being organized. 

Mrs. Marshall prayerfully raised her tear filled 
eyes to Heaven and asked her God to be her guide 
and protector to her little ones, and comfort them 
through their long journey to an unknown land, 
among a company of strangers. All she owned was 
placed in one small hand cart. She then began the 
long trek over the plains with her six children. 

Their journey through the State of Iowa was 
very difficult, but they must become accustomed to 
the hardships and exhaustion which comes through 
overwork and little nourishment. Alone, she, most 
of all, must become accustomed to being the one who 
must sacrifice, the one who must endure patiently, 
the one who must have explicit confidence in their 
captain. She must learn to submit to his will and 
obey company regulations without question. 

One day after the journey had been resumed, 
following a short rest and lunch, Mrs Marshall 
missed one of her little girls. She became frantic 
and sick with fear for her child. A search among the 
children of the company was hurriedly made. In- 
quiries were made regarding the child and her dis- 
appearance, but no information could be gained. It 
seemed no one had missed the child. Mrs. Marshall 
then appealed to the captain of her company and 
asked permission to go back over the trail in search 
of her baby. The captain was stern and exacting. 
He pondered and stared at her and then said, “You 
must not leave the company, too much time has al- 
ready been lost and all must be on their way." Her 
heart was filled with anguish, her sorrow and anxiety 
was almost more than she could endure. Sympathetic 
mothers in the company wept and tried to comfort 
her. They uttered silent prayers for her and her babe, 
She obeyed the captain and slowly she pushed her 
little cart along the weary trail. Every step sepa- 
rating her farther and farther from her child. At 
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last Halt’ was called and their day's journey ended. 
Her great mental anguish and suffering made her 
ill, but after a scant supper had been eaten she 
carefully tucked her five remaining children in their 
camp beds and then she waited patiently for dark- 
ness to fall. She knew all would then sleep soundly 
in camp. When all was quiet and she was alone 
she slipped away, back over the trail which she had 
just traveled. Hoping, praying, listening, weeping, 
she often called aloud to her child only to be mocked 
by the echo of her own voice and dead silence of 
the prairie. She plodded wearily on, but her fear 
was consuming her hope and the faith that she 
would find her little girl became weaker. Her 
strength was failing and she was almost exhausted. 
It seemed that she would fail, she was lost, alone, 
weary and sick, she staggered on, and then out of 
the shadows of the night she came upon her babe 
lying on the trail. Then came the realization that 
she was rewarded. Her little one lay exhausted at her 
feet. Mrs, Marshall knelt beside her sobbing, sleep- 
ing little child and on that lonely prairie trail thanked 
God. She knew that the prayers she had uttered 
during that day and night had been heard and 
answered. 

She hugged her babe to her. She could hear 
the howls of the wolf and the hoot of the owl. After 
a very short rest she nestled her sleeping baby's 
head to her breast and began once more plodding 
back over the trail to the hand cart company. Just 
as the company was about to start on the day's jour- 
ney Mrs. Marshall appeared in camp, baby safe and 
a heroic mother feeling that she had rescued her babe 
from the perils of the wilderness. 
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by Noel R. Barton 
City Creek Chapter 


Peter Barton was born March 
21,1845 in St. Helens, Lancashire, 
England, the son of John Barton and 
Elizabeth Bell. 

His father, John, was head fore- 
man of Robert Daglish’s Iron Foun- 
dry in St. Helens. He supervised all 
of the various shops in the entire 
foundry and reported only to 
Daglish himself. John was an inven- 
tor, especially in the engineering 
field. He invented the lantern valve 
and was one of the first to advocate 
high-pressure and high-speed en- 
gines. 

He joined the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints in 1851, 
four years after his wife. Apparent- 
ly, though he believed the gospel, 
he was unable to attend meetings 
regularly. The district (home) 
teachers reported in one of their 
meetings in 1858 that they had 
talked to Brother Barton ‘‘. ' 
about renewing his covenants . . . 
he said that he would some of these 
days but the situation he held was 
rather a drawback to him, his em- 
ployer being a Magistrate and a de- 
cided enemy to the saints. ’’ 

Early in the spring of 1862, John 
and Elizabeth decided to emigrate to 
Utah, four of their children having 
already done so in 1860 and 1861. 

Ticket Office at 12 

Peter had been baptized in 1853 
by his brother, James. He was later 
ordained to the offices of Deacon 
and Priest and was appointed to 
serve as the clerk of the St. Helens 
Branch. At 12 years of age he got a 
job with the London Northwestern 
Railway in the St. Helens ticket of- 
fice and at 14 was placed in charge 
of the ticket department. 

On one occasion he sent out a 
box of merchandise from the station 
which proved to be the first ship- 
ment of the well-known Beecham’s 
pills. He had also worked as a clerk 
in an auditor’s office. He had at- 
tended Cowley’s British School in 
St. Helens. 
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English Convert Becomes 


Bishop, Rancher, Prisoner 





Peter Barton 
. . aS a young man 


Peter crossed the ocean with his 
parents and family in the ship 
‘‘Manchester’’ sailing from Liver- 
pool to New York City, then by 
train and boat to Florence, Ne- 
braska, seeing Union and Con- 
federate troops along the way and 
sometimes being detained by them. 

Reunion with Brother 

While at Florence — waiting for 
other Mormons to arrive and prepare 
to cross the plains — they met their 
son and brother James Barton, who 
had emigrated two years earlier. He 
had arrived from Salt Lake City with 
Bishop Edwin Woolley’s team to as- 
sist some of the immigrants to Salt 
Lake City and take some freight al- 
so. Here the family met and they 
had a happy reunion. Joseph Barton 
wrote in his history about their pre- 
paration: 

Father purchased two yoke of 
oxen and a ‘‘Peter Schutler’’ 
wagon, wooden axels as most 
of the wagons at that time 
were. Provisions for the long 
journey were purchased. Brother 
Peter and I went from Camp to 
Florence for this team and outfit 
. . . | had just five days before 
completed my fourteen([th] 
year. Peter was seventeen years 


of age. The team was named 
Tex and Bill, Buck and Broad, 
first two [were the] leaders, 
other [two were] wheelers. 

Peter had the whip — which 
by the way was a long one, and 
as he swung it, he was just as 
likely to hit Hirseall as he would 
one of the oxen. And it was, 
‘Get up Buck,’’ ‘‘Get up 
Tex,’’ sometimes we were mix- 
ed up as to which was “‘Haw,”’ 
and which was ‘‘Gee.’’ When 
Peter would ‘‘Haw’’ the team | 
would run around on the off 
side (right) and scare them to 
turn “Baw. Well, we finally 

made out to reach Camp about 
middle of the afternoon. We did 
not unyoke the Cattle, we just 
loosed them from the wagon 
and herded them till night when 
we chained them to the wagon. 

The Barton family was assigned 
to the Ansel P. Harmon wagon 
train. When the day came to leave, 
the teamsters went out to get the 
poses oxen and cattle and 

rought them all into a corral. 
Joseph then says: 
2 the teamsters (bull 
whackers) got busy at once with 
oke on Fevildes and bow in 

fend: Among this great herd, 
Brother Peter was lost, be- 
wildered, none of us knew our 
team among the great herd, but 
the Utah boys (teamsters) readi- 
ly picked them out, and helped 
to yoke them up. 

Peter drove the team most of the 
way to Utah. Soon after arriving in 
Salt Lake City, the family moved to 
Kaysville aid settled, spending the 
first winter in a dugout. 


School Teacher 

Peter worked on the farm, plow- 
ing, planting, irrigating, harvesting, 
etc. He also worked for Christopher 
Layton, keeping books, writing let- 
ters, and overseeing various projects 
for him. He taught school the first 
winter in the valley. His brother, 
Joseph, mentions one incident in 


that school: 


Peter Barton’s Story 


Typical of Immigrants; 


Through Trials to Triumph 


Late in March 1863 | return- 
ed home at Kaysville [having 
spent the winter in Salt Lake 
working]. Peter had been teach- 
ing school for three months, a 
typical western country school, 
where the pupils were grown 
young men and women [most of 
them older than Peter], full of 
mischief, good natured, but un- 
ruly. One afternoon a deer, 
driven out of the mountains by 
deep snow, was seen from the 
school house window and 
quicker than the time it takes me 
to write this, the house was 
empty except for the teacher. 

ys and girls made for the 

door and out they went. The 
boys (men) for their guns and 
horses and the girls (women) all 
excited. It was good bye to 
school for that afternoon. Next 
morning as a punishment, Peter 
eaaived all those who had left 
the house without permission 
(and it was the whole school) to 
stand up on the benches. No 
sooner ordered, then up they 
went on to the benches. The 
jokes that were cracked, and the 
puns gotten off were too funny, 
and Peter was more than willing 
to have all of them get down 
again, and so the matter ended. 

The family built another home 
and Peter and his brothers cut the 
logs in the mountains, hauled them 
out, and made their own adobies. 
Later, they built the first brick house 
in Kaysville. 

In 1864, the Kaysville Brass 
Band was formed and Peter joined it 
and played the E bass. The bend se- 
renaded and rode on the first train to 
enter the valley through Weber 
Canyon in 1869. 

In 1865 he was ordained an Elder 
and received his endowments at the 
Endowment House in Salt Lake Ci- 
ty. He was serving as a ward clerk 
at the time under Bishop Christopher 
Layton and was soon called to be 
the clerk of the newly formed Elders 
Quorum and later became a 
counselor in the presidency. 





Peter Barton 
. as patriarch 


In 1870, he married Ellen Ann 
Beazer in the Endowment House 
and their marriage was blessed with 
ten children. Four years later, he 
was called to serve a mission to 
England being the first person from 
Kaysville to go to a foreign mission 
field. While there he served as presi- 
dent of the Sheffield Conference and 
his brother, William, was president 
of the Liverpool Conference at the 
same time. 

Peter returned in 1876 and was 
appointed to be the president of the 
newly created YMMIA in Kaysville 
in January 1877. Six months later, 
at age 32, he succeeded Christopher 
Layton as bishop of the Kaysville 
Ward which position he held for 30 
years. In 1878 he took a second 
wife, Mary Elizabeth Beesley, and 
they were also married in the En- 
dowment House. They had four 
children. 

Peter had homesteaded a farm in 
1869 southwest of Kaysville, and in 
1883 built a house there. Here he 
was actively engaged in farming, 
mainly raising cattle and sheep. He 
was elected to two consecutive 
terms in the Utah Territorial Legis- 
lature beginning in 1880 from Davis 
County and served as a delegate to 


the Constitutional Convention of 
1882. 

Peter was sentenced in the Third 
District Court at Salt Lake City to 
15 months imprisonment for tor 
ful cohabitation in 1889. He spent 
six months in the Utah Territorial 
Prison and was then pardoned by 
President Benjamin Harrison. His 
prison record described him at age 
43 as being 6’3’’ in = and 
weighing 195 pounds. His hair and 
eyes were brown and he had a 
medium-dark complexion. 

He shared cell number 38 with 
his brother Hyrum for two months, 
then was transferred to cell 119 
when Apostle Francis M. Lyman va- 
cated it on his discharge. Peter re- 
mained there until his pardon. While 
in prison, he penned the followin 
lines in Niels P. Nielson’s ional 


You have nearly served out 

your Sentence 

You soon will leave the Pen, 

Where you’re imprisoned for 

the offense 

following in footsteps of holy 

men. 

Continue faithful to your God 

to wives and Children dear 

If you allways put your trust 

in God 

You'll Ne’er have cause to 

fear. 

Besides his farming ventures, he 
was engaged in exelent with 
his brothers. He helped organize and 
was president of the Kaysville Co- 
operative Mercantile Institution and 
the Kaysville Milling Company. He 
was vice-president and director of 
the Barnes Banking Company and 
served as a director of the Kaysville 
Canning Company and the Kaysville 
Livestock Company. 

He retired from active work in 
1909 and moved to Salt Lake City 
in a home on Canyon Road in the 
18th Ward. Here he died on 
Thanksgiving Day in 1912 at the 
age of 67. His funeral was held in 
the Kaysville Tabernacle and he was 
buried in the Kaysville-Layton 
Cemetery. 
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Mule Cars in Pioneer Utah 


irtually all of the agen- 
V:: of transportation 

that have changed so 
much our way of life were 
introduced within the life- 
time of men and women still 
living. The automobile, 
truck, bus, airplane and 
motorboat are less than 100 
years old. Today we think 
nothing of driving 40 miles 
on a family expedition or 
1,000 miles on a summer 
vacation. But in grandfather's 
day, moving about was a dif- 
ficult, uncertain and rare 
undertaking. The first Ameri- 
can street car systems, for 
example, were simply rail- 
ways, with all of the smoke 
and noise of the steam loco- 
motive, or they were elabo- 
rate carriage wagons pulled 


by horses and mules. 
Pioneer Utah's first street 


cars were of the latter charac- 
ter. They were significant not 
only for their convenience, 
but also for their theocratic 
promotion. In the pioneer 
Great Basin, most public 
enterprises were promoted 
by Brigham Young or other 
officials of The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints. This was true of land 
projects, iron works, sugar 
factories, telegraph lines and 
street cars. When the com- 
fort of the promised valley 
required street cars, Mormon 
officials were there to assist 
private enterprise in getting 
the job done. 

And so in 1872, three 
years alter the completion of 
the transcontinental railroad, 
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cars were imported from 
Pennsylvania and mules from 
Missouri to bless the latter- 
day kingdom. Pedestrians 
welcomed the cars as an 
escape from the spattering 
mud and dust of pioneer 
streets. Visitors to Salt Lake 
welcomed this handy way of 
seeing the city. 

Utah’s first “mule car” 
enterprise received its start 
when Brigham Young, the 
vigorous and omnicompetent 
leader of the Latter-day 
Saints, urged some of his 
sons and other ambitious 
young Mormons to organize 
a company and construct a 
street car line in Salt Lake 
City. At that time, the popu- 
lation of the Great Basin 
metropolis was approaching 
15,000. John W. Young, 
Brigham’s son who was to 
become one of the most 
famous promoters of rail- 
roads in the mountain west, 
was the first president. The 
corporate charter authorized 
3,600 shares of capital stock, 
with a par value of 
$180,000. This stock was to 
be issued at the rate of 
$20,000 worth of stock for 
each mile of single track con- 
structed. 

On June 20, 1872, the 
first street car was put into 
service. Within a month the 
company had a mile and a 
half of single track construct- 
ed in the center of the wide 
streets of Salt Lake City. The 
track ran from the Utah Cen- 
tral (now Union Pacific) Rail- 
road depot on Fourth West 
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and South Temple Street east 
along South Temple to the 
Temple Square Hotel corner. 
The line ran south one block 
and turned east on First 
South to Main Street. The 
line ran south two blocks on 
Main and then turned east 
for four blocks. 

In addition to the first car, 
which was a heavy second- 
hand horse car carried to 
Utah from Omaha, Neb., on 
a Union Pacific flat car, three 
cars were built for use on the 
Salt Lake City line. These 
cars were open platform sin- 
gle-end Brill cars with two 
single trucks. They had a 
seating capacity of about 20 
passengers. For the first few 
months, horses and oxen 
that had pulled Mormon 
convert immigrants across 
the plains were used to pull 
the cars. Soon the company 
ordered 24 Missouri mules. 
These stubborn imports were 
so satisfactory that mules 
were used to pull the cars 
until 1889 when electric cars 
were introduced. The mules 
pulled the cars at a speed of 
20-60 minutes per mile. 
They could stand the steady 
trotting for three hours, after 
which they were replaced by 
fresh animals. Each car car- 
tied a conductor and a dri- 
ver. 

The youthful incorpora- 
tors had undertaken their 
venture in 1872 on bor- 
rowed capital. When the 
panic of 1873 hit the coun- 
try, they were unable to ful- 
fill their obligations. The 
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enterprise was far too impor- 
tant to the church and the 
community to let it fail for 
want of money. Though far 
removed from the so-called 
centers of culture, Brigham 
Young and his associates 
were anxious to lighten the 
lives of their followers with 
such conveniences as mod- 
ern civilization could afford. 
Accordingly, almost two- 
thirds of the stock was pur- 
chased by the LDS Church, 
and the company’s office was 
located in the office of the 
president of the church on 
South Temple Street. 
Brigham Young assumed the 
position of president of the 
company. 

The death of Brigham 
Young in 1877 did not alter 
the relationship between the 
company and the church. 
Young's successor, John Tay- 
lor, also backed the enter- 
prise. For 10 years the 
church expanded and 
improved the system. Under 
church sponsorship lines 
were extended to cover every 
important part of Salt Lake 
City. By 1883 the company 
had 14 cars in operation, 
nine miles of track, 84 mules 
and 30 employees. Fares on 
the line were 10 cents or 
three for a quarter whether 
the ride was a block or a 
mile. Service was available at 
20-minute intervals. Special 
consideration was given to 
families of missionaries and 
the poor. For an aged 
woman, the driver would 
stop the mules and assist her 
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were replaced by fresh animals. 


to her home. There are also 
apocryphal tales about dri- 
vers delivering milk, taking 
eggs to market and even 
looking after youngsters, but 
such stories will have to be 
taken with due regard for the 
pioneer propensity to exag- 
gerate, 

In 1887, while the Con- 
gress of the United States 
considered the Edmunds- 
Tucker Act, which would 
disincorporate the LDS 
Church and confiscate all its 
properties in excess of 
$50,000, the church sold its 
interest in the street car sys- 
tem to Salt Lake City Mayor 
Francis 

Armstrong, a loyal and 


wealthy Mormon, immedi- 
ately enlisted the support of 
the wealthy banker and min- 
ing magnate, A.W. McCune. 
Within the next three years 
McCune spent $1 million 
constructing about 30 miles 
of new track and electrifying 
the entire system. It then 
became a rapid transit sys- 
tem, and passengers were 
carried at the alarming rate 
of 12 miles per hour. The 
enlarged company also oper- 
ated the Provo Street Railway 
at Provo, Utah. 

McCune later bought 
Armstrong's holdings in the 
company, developed an elec- 
tric power plant in Big Cot- 
tonwood Canyon and greatly 


improved the system in the 
early 1900s. In 1904 the line 
was amalgamated with other 
companies operating gas, 
electric and railway systems 
in Salt Lake City and Ogden 
to form the Utah Light and 
Railway Company (later the 
Utah Light and Traction 
Company). When buses, 
trucks and automobiles came 
upon the scene in the 1920s 
and ‘30s, the electric car sys- 
tem was finally abandoned. 
While we drive in five 
minutes the same distance it 
required grandfather an hour 
to travel, it must not be for- 
gotten that the introduction 
of the mule car and other 
“new-fangled” devices were 





he mules pulled the cars at a speed of 20-60 minutes per mile. 


They could stand the steady trotting for three hours, after which they 


as revolutionary in their day 
as the jet plane, helicopter 
and atomic-powered subma- 
rine have been in our day. 
Oldsters of 121 years ago 
undoubtedly complained of 
the softness of a younger 
generation that preferred to 
ride rather than to walk. And 
the participation of the LDS 
Church in sustaining the 
enterprise when it seemed 
most likely to fail probably 
provoked some alarmists 
into declaiming against 
creeping theocraticism. W 
(Sources: SUP News, July 
1957; Arrington, Great Basin 
Kingdom, 290-91, 363-65, 
370, 385.) 
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A selection of holiday recipes from 
pioneer kitchens to yours. 


ur pioneer foremothers didn’t have 
many of the kitchen conveniences 
most of us would think of as 
necessities. Hearths and open lires 
served as stoves and ovens; root 
cellars were as close as they came 
to a refrigerator. Kitchen know- 
how was passed from mother to 





daughter, and recipes were memo- 
rized — an easy task, really, since the same recipes were used 
over and over again. Oven temperatures were either “hot” or 
“warm,” and ingredients were measured in terms like “scant,” 
“pinch” and “dash.” 

Following are a few holiday recipes as they were passed 
from neighbor to neighbor and from generation to generation 
— vague directions and all. If you decide to be a modern 
“pioneer” and try one or two this holiday season, don’t forget 
the most important rule of pioneer cooking: nothing is so bad 
that it can't beeaten. —KELLENE RICKS ADAMS 


a) 





OLD 


FASHIONED 
PORK CAKE 
Ingredients 


| Ib. fat salt pork 1 c. molasses 


| pt. boiling water 1 lb. raisins 
3c. brown sugar | lb. currants 
| tsp. cinnamon 8 c. flour 
1 tsp. nutmeg 2 tsp. baking soda 
1 tsp. cloves 2 eggs 


Directions: Grind salt pork in medium grinder. Add boil- 
ing water and let sit on back of stove until dissolved. Add 
sugar, molasses, cinnamon, nutmeg and cloves. Mix, then 
add eggs and baking soda. To this mixture add flour, raisins 
and currants. Pour into pans and bake in medium oven for 
| hour or until done. 
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GREEN TOMATO MINCEMEAT 
Ingredients 
1 1/2 pt. chopped tart apples 
1/4 tsp. allspice 
3c. sugar 
1/4 tsp. nutmeg 
| lb. raisins (seedless) 
1/4 tsp. cloves 
1 scant tsp. salt 
1/4 c. vinegar 
Directions: Mix all togeth- 
er, bring to a rapid boil and 
simmer until thick, Pour 
into jars. Use in two crust 


ple. 


LUCY JANE BARK- 
DULL’S APPLE 
DUMPLINGS 
Make a rich biscuit dough 
or short cake dough. Roll 
out to about 1/2 in. thickness. 
Heap sliced and spiced apples 
in the middle, feather the edges 
of the dough up to the top and 
pinch together. Put in a cloth bag 
large enough to allow expanding 
and drop into boiling water, cook 
until the apples are tender — about 45 
minutes. These can be made into one 
large dumpling or small for individual serv- 
ings. Serve with favorite sauce or cream. 


PLUM PUDDING 
Ingredients 
1 Ib. suet 
1 lb. raisins 
| lb. currants 


1/4 lb. citron peel 

1 qt. bread crumbs 
| tsp. cinnamon 

4 eggs 1/2 tsp. cloves and spice 
| c. sugar pinch of salt 2 Tbs. molasses or syrup 
Directions: Mix all of the ingredients with water or milk 
and enough flour to hold together. Use 1 tbs. baking pow- 
der to 1 c. of flour. Boil for 3 hours. 


YORKSHIRE PUDDING 

Ingredients 

1 c. flour 1/2 tsp. salt 
1/2 c. cream 2 eggs 


1/2 tsp. baking powder 1/2 c. water 
Directions: Mix ingredients, pour around cooked pot roast 
and bake with meat for 1/2 hour. 


HOREHOUND CANDY 

Boil 2 ounces dried horehound in a pint and a half of water for 
about 1/2 hour. Strain. Add 3 1/2 pounds of brown sugar. Boil 
to a hard crack. Pour onto greased trays. Mark into sticks with 
a knife when it is cool enough to hold a shape. 


MOLASSES CANDY 

Ingredients 

1 c. brown sugar 1/2 tsp. baking soda 
1 qt. molasses 1/3 c. butter 
Directions: Combine molasses, butter and sugar in a kettle. 
Boil over a slow fire, stirring to prevent burning, until it is 
thick. Test for hard crack. Add baking soda. Stir well. 
Pour onto buttered cookie sheets. Cool until easy to handle 
and then pull with buttered hands until the candy is a 
whitish yellow. Cut with scissors into desired shape. 


DRIED APPLE FRUIT CAKE 

Ingredients 

3 c. molasses lc. raisins 
3c. flour 1 c. butter 
3 eggs 1 tsp. soda 


3 c. dried apples 

Directions: Soak apples overnight, chop them in the morn- 
ing and put them on the fire with molasses. Stew until 
almost soft; add raisins. When mixture is cold, add flour, 
butter, eggs and soda; bake in a steady oven. This will make 
two good-sized panfuls of splendid cake; the apples will 
cook like citron and taste delicious. Raisins may be omitted; 
also spices to taste may be added. This cake is not dear but 
it is delicious. 


ROLY POLY 

Ingredients 

1 c. sugar 1/2 tsp. vanilla 
1/3 c. butter 2 Tbs. flour 
Directions: Make a rich biscuit dough. Spread with a 
favorite fruit or jam. Roll up, jelly roll style. Cover with 
above mixture. Bake until done. Serve with cream or 


favorite sauce. 








SPIDER CORN 

CAKE 

Ingredients 

2 eggs 1/4 c. sugar 
1 c. sweet milk 1 c. sour milk 
1 tsp. soda 1 tsp. salt 
1 2/3 c. corn meal 1/3 c. flour 


2 Tbs. butter 

Directions: Put a spider on the stove. When it is hot, melt 
the butter. Turn and tip the spider so that the butter coats 
the bottom and sides of the pan. Beat eggs and sugar 
together. Add sweet milk and sour milk in which you have 
dissolved the soda. Add salt. Mix together the flour and 
cornmeal. Pour corn cake mixture into the spider and add 
one more cup of sweet milk. Do not stir afterward. Bake in 
medium oven for 205 minutes. When done, the cake 
should have a streak of custard through it. (Editor’s Note: A 
“spider” is a cast-iron frying pan made with short feet to stand 
among the coals on the hearth. A sturdy skillet will suffice.) 


CHRISTMAS DAY ICE CREAM 

Ingredients 

| snowy day 1 qt. sweet cream 
l c. sugar 1/8 tsp. salt 


1 tsp. vanilla 

Directions: The most important ingredient is a snowy day. 
Combine cream, sugar, salt and vanilla in a two-handled 
dish pan. Scrape the top off a patch of clean snow. Stir 
snow into the cream until the mixture is thick and no more 
snow can be added. Pitch in and eat quickly before the 
snow melts! “W 


Kellene Ricks Adams is a former assistant editor of Ensign maga- 
zine and former editor of Pioneer magazine (1999-2001). She is 
currently Publications Editor at the Marriott School of Manage- 
ment, Brigham Young University. 


(Recipe sources: “The Secret of a Pioneer Christmas” by 
Patricia Ellis Anderson and “Heart Throbs of the West,” 
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SUP PIONEER MUSEUM PACKED WITH INTEREST 

















New acquisitions are arriving at your museum every day, every week. Sons and interested persons all over the West 
are making available to us historic treasures that add to our rapidly growing collection, The number of different groups and 
tatal number of people who visit the museum every week is increasing by astonishing numbers. Our facilities grow apace. 
We honestly believe there is nothing quite like it in the West. 
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; Clifford L. Lord, Vice President, Ameri- 
A birds-eye view of part of your museum. Hundreds of schools visit it each year. The can Association for State and Local History. 
tour is generally two hours long. A cookie and refreshing drink have always been some- presents Certificate of ets to National 
where on the schedule . . . not to mention old-fashioned horehound candy. Many Stakes, SUP President Horace A. Sorensen and SUP 
Wards, and Clubs have been our guests. The crowds get larger every month ... and of National Historian Dr. A. R. Mortensen, 
course, many groups are demanding repeat performances. October 22, 1954, 





var ia: 

Authentic Pioneer Livery Stable recently 
restored and opened at SUP Museum. In- 
cluded in this collection is an original (un- 
restored) Johnson’s Army Wagon of 1858 
in mint condition. Also an old hearse, ice- 
wagon, sprinkler wagon, buck-board, surry, 
white-top and gig, a fancy Reck-away car- 
riage, and streamlined two seat sleigh, 
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A group of wives of school superintendents from California, North Carolina, Texas, 
Indiana, Washington and New Jersey, being entertained October 29, by Mrs. LeGrande 
Backman and Mrs. Lynn Bennion. This was “an after breakfast ride” and the oxen proved 
a big attraction. The little low wheeled wagon has been authentically restored and accom- 
modates about 18. Pictures like this one were given to each guest. 2c eees Saree cn 
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This log cabin, which was just moved to 
the museum village, is the old Erastus Bing- 
ham home. It was moved from 259 West 2 
Street in Ogden where it was built in 1851. 
With the house, the SUP Museum acquired 
the biography cf this wonderful Pioneer as 
compiled by Norman F. Bingham, Lillian 
B. Belnap, and Lester S. Scoville. 


Other recent acquisitions include: Occu- 
pational shaving mugs for the old barber 
shop. (Please send us all you can discover.) 
a A biography honoring Miles Remney, con- 
es tributed by his descendent Charles W. Rom- 
Part of a crowd of 1500 persons attending the unveiling of a new bust of George ney; and a photograph of Joseph Smith's last 
Albert Smith, eighth president of the LDS church, at the SUP Pioneer Museum, speech in Nauvoo, 
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e was mesmerized by her eyes, fascinated by the hint of a 
smile. He’d never met the woman — she'd been born 
almost a century before him — but he was haunted by her 
picture. « No, it’s not the plot for a novel. At least, not 
initially. Successful author and screenwriter Richard Math- 
eson wasn't looking for writing fodder when he first saw the portrait of 
Maude Adams hanging in the Virginia City Opera House. But once he’d 
seen it, he seemed driven to find out about this woman. He read books 
and magazines, hunting for glimpses into the great actress's life. And 
when he found out all he could, his imagination could fill in the gaps to 
create a novel, “Bid Time Return,” and a film, “Somewhere in Time.” 
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And there were a lot of gaps to fill in. Born in 
Salt Lake City on 11 November 1872, Maude 
Kiskadden (she used her mother’s maiden name 
as a performer) was one of the premiere Ameri- 
can actresses at the turn of the century. Well- 
known for her portrayals of Sir James Barrie’s 
heroines, Shakespeare’s leading ladies and a live- 
ly interpretation of Peter Pan, Maude was the 
quintessential public performer, but an extreme- 
ly private person. In fact, Ethel Barrymore, one 
of Maude’s contemporaries, called her the origi- 
nal “I-want-to-be-alone-woman.”! 

Blessed with blue- , 
gray eyes, a pixie pro- 
file, a wealth of hair 
and steel fragility, the 
diminutive Maude 
came by her talent 
and ambition natural- 
ly. Her mother, born 
one raised in Salt 
Lake City, was one of 
the stock performers 
at the Salt Lake The- 
ater, performing in 
several shows a week. | 
Raised as a member of | 
The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day 
Saints, Annie Adams 
left the church when | 
she married James H. 
Kiskadden, a gentile. 
But she remained 
committed to a set of 
values and morals 
that she passed on to 
her only daughter. 
And when Maude 
learned the alphabet 
in one two-hour ses- 
sion and began read- 
ing Tennyson and 
Longfellow at age 8, Waite sent her beloved 
daughter to her own mother in Salt Lake City to 
gain an education not available to the offspring of 
a performer crisscrossing the country. 

Although as a child Maude had often per- 
formed in her mother’s shows (her first appear- 
ance was as an infant on a tray as a last-minute 
substitute for the real baby-performer, who was 
squalling), her performances in the Salt Lake Val- 
ley were mostly limited to the great theatrical 
melodramas she staged in her grandmother's attic 
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M aude was the quintessential public 


performer, but an extremely private person. 


along with a cast of cousins. But even then, 
Maude’s propensity for reality, attention to 
detail and sharp intellect were evident as she 
assumed the role of leading lady, stage manager 
and director. 

Maude attended the Collegiate Institute, a 
Presbyterian school, and was a quick study. 
Geography, reading and history were her 
favorite subjects, but she even passed math, her 
least favorite subject, with flying colors. She 
picked up the banjo at 10 and within eight 
months learned all that her instructor could 
teach her. She moved 
on to piano and even- 
+. tually mastered the 
* cello and guitar. At 
: one point, ill health 
forced her to take a 
reprieve from the 
stage and she spent a 
year living in a con- 
vent in France, where 
she learned impecca- 
ble French. She also 
studied Greek and 
Latin, loved to paint 
and dabbled in writ- 
ing poetry. 

Maude’s father died 
in 1882. Eventually, 
lonely and heartsick, 
Maude’s mother sum- 
moned her to join her 
on the road, and 
Maude’s professional 
career was launched as 
_ she left the Salt Lake 
Valley far behind. 
However, her memo- 
ries of those tender 
years were treasured, 
and years later she 
wrote: “Apart from the 
life in the theater there are two cities that hold 
very tender memories. One, in a lovely valley 
protected by friendly mountains is always “home.’ 
The people of the valley have gentle manners, as 
if their spirits moved with dignity. Their fore- 
bears suffered great hardness in the search for 
their haven, but those who survived found peace 
and plenty in the beautiful valley of Salt Lake. 
And their children have inherited the gentleness 
that comes from having endured hardness. The 
memory of them, the thought of them and their 
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lovely valley is an anchor in a changing, roving 
life.”2 

Little is known of Maude’s personal life after 
this point. Annie blamed her daughter's reclusivi- 
ty on her health, always poor because of the enor- 
mous amount of energy Maude poured into her 
performing, and on her choice of career. 

“[Maude] dislikes being placed before the pub- 
lic except in a professional or business way,” one 
writer observed, “and I'll venture to say that she 
is not known personally to any of the people 
about New York. She wants the public to know 
her as an actress, not as 
a person. She believes 
that the public is inter- 
ested in her only as an 
actress, and that there 
is a certain illusion that 
must be maintained. 
There is no stage play 
about this. To the the- 
ater-going public that 
sees her act, she natu- 
rally must be a creature 
of illusionment; that is 
necessary to the high- 
est perfection in art. 
We all know that inti- 
macy brings disillu- 
sionment.”? 

If that is the case, 
there was certainly lit- 
tle, if any, disillusion-4 
ment for Maude’s fans. 
As one of the biggest’ 
theater box office draws 
for many years, the pri- 
vate Maude remained 
elusive. Never married, 
seldom even linked 
romantically in casual 
society gossip, Maude 
was a haunting beauty 
whose first and only love seemed to be her work. 

And she did love her work. A great mimic even 
as a youth, she observed others closely, storing 
away unique characteristics for use in future roles. 
She lived her roles, often adopting a character's 
mannerisms for weeks while rehearsing and per- 
forming. She paid great attention to detail, creating 
her own costumes and spending hours on lighting 
and sets. In fact, her fascination with lighting later 
paved the way for a job with General Electric, 
where she helped develop high-powered incandes- 
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M aude was a haunting beauty whose first 


and only love seemed to be her work. 





cent lamps. Ironically, that work proved instru- 
mental in the process of creating colored motion 
pictures. 

Maude’s insistence on reality is also well-docu- 
mented. While performing a scene at age 6 she 
demanded a pitcher of beer containing the real 
thing instead of a tepid tea mixture. Later, as her 
power over her projects increased, she continued 
to pore over the most minute details. Her four- 
and-one-half hour, one-night-only portrayal of 
Joan of Arc demonstrated this hallmark passion. 
Months in the making, the production boasted a 
cast of 1,500, plus 
200 horses. Cos- 
tumes, spotlights, 
stage effects and cast- 
ing passed painstak- 
ing scrutiny. And 
15,000 people 
applauded the open- 
air production, the 
supreme effort of 
Maude’s stage career. 

In 1918, Maude 
retired from the stage. 
Exhausted and ill, she 
needed rest. But while 
she no longer per- 
formed, she continued 
to participate in life, 
albeit very privately. 
Her lectures, radio 
broadcasts and years 
as a drama teacher at 
Stephens College kept 
her busy. But when 
she died in 1953 ona 
farm she owned in 
|. Tannersville, New 
| York, there were still 
many unanswered 
questions about 
Maude’s private life 
— questions that may never be sobaisis 

Except, perhaps, fictitiously. ¥ 


at» 


1 “Somewhere in Time” production notes, Universal 
News press release, September 2, 1980. 

2 “The Mormon Drama and Maude Adams,” J. Keith 
Melville, Extension Publications, Division of Continuing 
Education, Brigham Young University: December 1965; 
Prete 

3 “The Sweetest Story Ever Told,” Green Book maga- 
zine, September 1914, p. 396. 
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Pioneer Culinary Tradition 
Was Shaped by Time and 
Circumstance 


| HE PIONEER TRADITION ISN’T 
ONE THAT IS NORMALLY ASSO- 


CIATED WITH CULINARY 





DELIGHTS. THE UTAH PIO- 
he Ma NEERS CONSIDERED THEM- 
SELVES LUCKY TO HAVE HAD THE ESSENTIALS 
OF LIVING, LET ALONE THE LUXURY OF GOOD 
FOOD. THEY WERE COURAGEOUS, 
RESOURCEFUL PEOPLE WHO, 

WITH GRATITUDE, MADE 

THE BEST OF WHAT LITTLE 


THEY HAD. 


34 





That was especially true at Christmas. The first few 
Christmases for the Mormon pioneers in the Salt Lake Valley 
reflected the lean times of those early years. The lack of pro- 
visions tried the ingenuity of the pioneers to provide some- 
thing special for their families on the holidays. But then, the 
pioneers had learned early to accommodate to hard times 
and make do. 

In an article in The Salt Lake Tribune, a pioneer 
girl describes her first Christmas in the valley: “We had 
boiled rabbit and a little bread for our dinner. Father had 
shot some rabbits, and it was a feast we had.” 

In the same article a mother who shared in the first 
Christmas wrote: “I untied one of the sacks of 
wheat and, taking a handful or two, 
ground it in a coffee grinder and 
made some wheat gruel for the 


Original 20-year-old pioneer doll that 
crossed the plains. Courtesy of the 
Doughters of the Utah Pioneers Museum. 
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baby. This was her Christmas dinner. We had corn bread, 
fried salt bacon, and we cooked some dried apples that we 
had brought from Nauvoo.”! 

By 1848, supplies became a bit more plentiful and the 
Christmas celebration became one in which the homemak- 
er did her best to make the occasion festive. One writer's 
reflection of those early Christmases in the valley describes 
how the season was filled with much love and warmth, 
although they lacked much in the way of material comforts: 

“In the pioneer homes and towns of Utah, Christmas 
Day was always fittingly celebrated. But in those far-gone 
days the children were taught to appreciate any little gift. 

There was no store full of toys, as we have them today. 
The gift was always an expression of the great love 
of the giver. Sometimes a man gave a beaver skin 

or a buffalo robe to his wife and children. The 
gift made all happy. Often the head of a 
household provided venison and wild fowl 
for a feast, and all shared, and neighbors 
were invited to partake. There was no seli- 
ishness, no envy, no bigotry . . . but a regard 
for one another that was sincere.”? 

The Mormon pioneers came from many 
lands, primarily the eastern United States, 
Canada, England, and Scandinavia. Upon their 
conversion to Mormonism they “gathered” 

with their fellow Saints, first in the eastern 
part of the United States and later, in the 

Mountain West. Through the first 15 years 

in the valley, European converts flowed in, 
carrying with them their traditions and 
customs, including their holiday foods, 
requiring adaptation and ingenuity to 
make up for supplies and equipment they 
couldn't bring along with them. 
For example, recipes had to be adapt- 
ed to being cooked over an open campfire, 
rather than on the stoves to which most of the 
settlers had become accustomed. Certain foods and 
spices were unavailable to them, both during the jour- 
ney and during their first years in the valley. The cooks 
had to get along with whatever foods were available; con- 
sequently, many of the old recipes were adapted to a point 
where new recipes evolved. The pioneers also learned to 
make nourishing, tasty meals from the wild plants and ani- 
mals they found in their new surroundings. 

The true test of the pioneer cook in those early days on 
the frontier was in relearning how to practice the kitchen 
arts of their civilized pasts amid the limitations and depri- 
vations of their new life. The tools they brought to aid them 
were ingenuity, adaptation, and good, old-fashioned 





This 
last trait, which is 
almost a_ prerequi- 
site among people 
who are determined to 
abide by certain standards 
no matter what the cir- 
cumstances, was evident 
from the start. As the 
Mormon _ settlers were 
forced to flee Nauvoo, Ill., 
the women refused to heed 
the warning to “take only 
the essentials’°—or rather, 
they chose to reinterpret 
what “essentials” meant. 
Despite Brigham Young’s list 
of “recommended provi- 
sions,” the women succeed- 
ed in smuggling along their 
familiar cooking tools 
(which explains why, in 
examining the Mormon 
kitchen of the mid-1800s, 
Victorian utensils are found 
side-by-side with more 
primitive, handmade items). 
And when the pioneers reached the mountains surrounding 
the Salt Lake Valley after weeks of prairie dust and heat, the 
record shows that one of the men was sent up into the 
mountains to fetch a bucket of snow—not, as one would 
expect, to provide the camp with much-needed water or for 
medicinal purposes, but so the women of the camp could 
make hard butter. 

As they settled in the wilderness it was difficult for the 
pioneers to retain their culinary individuality. But in time 
they returned to the special cooking customs of their native 
lands. 

Holidays such as Christmas saw the diverse nationalities 
in the valley bringing out their traditional recipes. This was 
an occasion for them to revive and preserve the family cus- 
toms of their homeland. The women scrimped and saved 
the precious items that made such a feast possible. This 
was their moment to make their families merry. Although 
at other times the women exchanged recipes freely, at holi- 
day time each cooked her own favorite native dishes, invit- 
ing friends to share their memories of past Christmases. 

lt should be noted that the same was true of Christmas 
in Brigham Youngs home. When times were lean for the 
pioneers, his Christmas feast was no more bounteous than 
any other. But as the pioneers became more prosperous 


stubbornness. 


FOR ONE PIONEER WOMAN’S FIRST 
CHRISTMAS DINNER IN THE VALLEY, “WE HAD CORN BREAD, 
FRIED SALT BACON, AND WE COOKED SOME DRIED APPLES 


THAT WE HAD BROUGHT FROM Nauvoo.” 










themselves, Brigham was expected to lay a par- 
ticularly splendid table for his many distin- 

guished guests. Susa Young Gates, Brigham’s 

daughter, recalled that in later years they 

always had a turkey for Christmas 
dinner. Her sister, Mrs. John D. 
Spencer, noted that her parents tried 
to make the holiday a_ particularly 
happy occasion: 

“We hung our stockings on the 
mantel, for we had no Christmas tree 
in early days. Christmas bundles came from John 
Haslam’ store, where father had arranged for each 

individual family’s gifts. There were toys, such as bugles 
or drums for the boys, and beautiful painted rag dolls, that 
were made by Elsi Long in her little ‘Art’ shop near 
Dinwoodys store, for the girls. These dolls were not dressed 
so we learned to sew for them. Our newest supplies in win- 
ter clothing were usually 
given to us as Christmas 
gifts. Among them were 
pretty knitted garters and 
stockings, mittens, wrist 
bands, also neck presents 
and fascinators. We did not 
exchange presents. Later, 
when we had Christmas 
trees, they were decorated with gold and silver paper orna- 
ments and popcorn. We did not light them, as father did 
not approve of candles because of the fire hazard. We had 
honey, taffy, molasses candy and a huge jar of cookies.”> 

Bread was always a special part of any pioneer Christmas 
dinner, and at Brigham Young’ home the table was graced 
with a large variety. Some breads were made at home and 
some were bought. And when it came time lor a treat, 
Brigham’s favorite was molasses candy. Susa Young Gates 
said that she and her sisters and brothers were “restricted to 
moderation in the use of candy.” But at Christmastime, they 
looked forward to the rule being relaxed. 

The descendants of the early pioneers still use many of 
the wonderful recipes that had been amended and adapted 
to the conditions of that time. This year, Christmas tables 
not only in Utah but also elsewhere in the world will feature 
traditional foods passed along and prepared in remem- 
brance of those times. And they will be just as satisfying 
and tasty today as they were so many generations ago. ¥ 


ENDNOTES 

I. Sah Lake Tribune, 25 December 1934, 

2. Levi Edgar Young, The Founding of Utah, pp. 331-332. 
3. Bryant 5. Hinckley, Our Pioneer Heritage, p. 198. 


When this article was originally published FE Charles Graves was chairman 


of the magazine publication committee of the Sons of Utah Pioneers. 
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Christian Anderson was born in Gulborg, Denmark, 
on 6 May 1840, the youngest of 10 children. Along with 
other members of his family, he joined The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints in 1854. Two years 
later, he was called to serve a mission near his home 
while his mother and sister immigrated to Utah to join 
the main body of the church there. After his mission, 
Christian sailed to America aboard the emigrant ship 
Humbolt, earning his passage by working as a cook for 
a company of emigrants even though he had little cook- 
ing experience. He traveled across the plains to Utah 
with Capt. John Murdock’s company. 

Shortly after his arrival in the Salt Lake Valley, he 
moved to Gunnison, where he met and married a 
widow, Rasmine Christopherson,in 1863. Twelve years 
later he married his second wife, Anna Kirstine 
Beauregard, who died two years later following child- 
birth. After moving to Fillmore, he became active in 


at a i a a i 


civic government and served in many church callings. 
In 1878 he married sisters Anna D. and Hannah K. 
Christiansen. He died in Fillmore on 6 April 1923. 
Christian Anderson was a simple, ordinary man—a 
farmer, a merchant, a father, a husband, a friend. But in 
1889 he was thrust into the midst of an extraordinary 
situation, when U.S. government persecution of those 


who practiced plural marriage found him imprisoned 





for following the tenets of his faith and the love of his 
heart. Following is his journal account of those difficult 


days of trial through separation. 


Trial Through 
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The Urah Territorial Pen 


Tuesday Sept. 17. I took leave of my family to deliver | 


myself up to the law. No one who has not passed 
through the same kind of experience can imagine the 
feelings of such parting. I have never been absent from 
my home for more than three wecks at a time. I had 
never been arrested or arraigned in court for any 
offense, but now my time has come. We hoped that my 
absence would not be very lengthy; perhaps three or 
four months, but in this we were to be disappointed. I 
kissed my dear ones goodbye while their tears were 
freely flowing, and with pent up emotions I stopped 
onto the buckboard on which I rode to Scipio, 25 miles, 
where I stayed overnight at Peter Olson’s where I met 
Christian H Christianson, my brother-in-law, who I 
had not seen for quite a number of years. He was liv- 
ing at Gunnison, Sanpete County, and was now on his 
way to Fillmore with his wife and children to visit his 
relatives there. He gave me 50 cents. 

Thursday Sept. 19. I attended court expecting to go before 
the Grand Jury, but I was not called that day. Found 
quite a number of our people awaiting their cases to be 
called in court. 

Friday Sept. 20. I went before the Grand Jury and gave 
evidence in my own case, according to a promise 
which I had made to the Judge provided he would 
excuse my wives from attending, which was granted. | 
was asked how many wives I had. I told them three. 
What are their names? I told them, also who was first, 
second and third and how old the youngest child was, 
and who was the mother of it, etc. I recognized among 
the grand jurors Christian Clawson, bother of Rasmus 
Clawson, who arrested me, also a Mr. Penney of 
Kanosh, Millard County. My answers to their ques- 
tions seemed to give satisfaction, and I was told that I 
could go, but get no witness fees because I had not 
been subpoened [sic]. I witnessed the proceedings in 
court, and heard Benjamin F. Barney of Monroe, 
Sevier County, get sentenced by Judge Dodd to 85 days 
in the penitentiary, and Bro. John Powell of Fillmore to 
75 days. They were taken to the pen. that evening, first 
fruit of the crop of this session of court. 

Saturday Sept. 21. Bishop Thomas Yates of Scipio, Millard 
County, and E.R Marquardson of Elsinore, Sevier 
County, were sentenced each to 10 months for adultery 
to which they had plead guilty. 

Monday Sept. 23. I was called in court to plead to an 
indictment against me for adultery. I plead guilty to 
save my folks the annoyance of appearing as witness 
against me. The Judge asked me if I had any statement 
to make to which I answered yes. I wished it under- 
stood that the lady named in connection with the 
offence [sic] in the indictment to which I pleaded guilty 
was my wife, my plural wife; that my plural marriage 
was consummated in 1878 before the Supreme Court 
had decided as to the constitutionality of the law of 
1862. Also that I had volunteered my appearance at any 
time and place required and gave evidence in my own 
case according to my agreement. At this point, David 
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[ have never 


been absent 
from iy 
home for more 
than three 
weeks at a 
time. I had 
never been 
arrested or 
arraigned in 
court for any 
offense, but 


110OW M1y [ile 


has CONTE. 


Evans, Assistant Prosecuting Attorney, to my surprise, 
arose and addressed the court saying, “If I am correctly 
informed, this man is not entitled to any mercy, he has 
abandoned his legal wife, and his been living in adul- 
tery all the time with his two plural wives who are now 
both pregnant.” This seemed to anger the Judge, and 
he asked me if I did know that I was breaking the law. 
I said yes. He asked me if I did not expect the full dose 
of the law. I told him no; while I expect that I can stand 
any punishment the law will allow. The punishment 
inflicted would work more of a hardship upon my fam- 
ily than upon me, as I had a large family of small chil- 
dren, and no one old enough to do anything for them 
in my absence. He said something about begetting bas- 
tards, etc, and said he, “I will not give you the full dose 
this time, but I will give you 17 months and cost, take 
your seat Sir.” This was much more than I had expect- 
ed, and I was told afterwards by eye witnesses that 
while I was making my statement to the court Alvin 
Robinson of Fillmore, who was in the courtroom at the 
time, stepped up and whispered something to Evans 
who then made his statement against me. John Butler 
and E.P Marquardson were sentenced same day to 8 
months and 120 days and cost respectively for adultery 
and unlawful cohabitation. We were all taken to the 
Railroad Station, in charge of Deputy Marshall Mount, 
and then by train to Salt Lake City, and then by wagon 
and team drove by R. A. McBride to the penitentiary 
late in the evening. Our bedding and valices [sic] were 
left outside to be examined before allowed to go in. 
Our money and pocket knives were also taken from us. 
I was escorted to guard cell number 30, which is about 
5 feet wide, with latish front. I set down on my bedding, 
which had now been examined, and reflected upon my 
situation. It was dark, I did not know where I was. I 
thought of the loved ones at home. After awhile some- 
one came along and stuck a candle in through the iron 
bars to my cell. I took it and said thanks. He asked me 
if I had any matches. I answered no and he gave me 
two. I lit my candle and viewed my narrow surround- 
ings. There was a hammock on which to make my bed, 
and I saw that I was securely locked in. At 9 o'clock a 
bell rang a signal for all our light to be put out. I made 
a bed, knelt and prayed and went to bed for the first 
time in my life in prison. 

Tuesday September 24. Got up and dressed, after while the 
bars were drawn back so that we could open our doors 
and march down in single file with our night buckets. 
A shout of fresh fish went up all along the line as we 
newcomers appeared in view. It was a queer sight to 
see such a lot of men in stripes. I could hardly recog- 
nize the brethren who had come in before us, They 
had been shaven smooth and got on their prison garb, 
in part of complete. The brethren showed us much 
kindness in wishing us welcome, and assisting us to 
become acquainted with the rules. Next we got water 
and washed. Then we went down into the yard for a 
walk, where I was introduced to a number of brethren, 


Christian Anderson, Courtesy Utah State Historical Society 


Utah State Penitentry—Sugar House Prisoners, Courtesy Utah State Historical Society 
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fellow prisoners. After a little three bells rang, signaliz- [t was November 28. This is what is called Thanksgiving day all 
ing us to go to our cells and prepare for breakfast. Then . over the United States, and it was observed here with a 
two bells when we marched to the dining room and program of reading, singing, music and recitations. My 


had our breakfast consisting of bread and beef and ; part was a select reading. We were also treated with 
black coffee. We have 10 minutes in which to eat our (/ mI Weer lg dT cakes, turkey, chocolate, etc. 


meals. We have three meals a day. December 20. Finished Bishop Black’s history, about 120 

Tuesday October 2, It was my turn with three other pages. Large foolscap size. He said he would pay me 
brethren to go outside and pump water, and Mr [9 spy Si ch on Teasdale Store. The weather has been quite stormy 
Doyle, the officer in charge inside, made a proposition, here this fall, and a good deal of snow has fell in the 
that if six of the cohabs, as the brethren were called, mountains. It has been snowing here today. 60 of our 


would volunteer to run the pump, they would be con- 
sidered trustees and could go around on the premises 


brethren have come in here since Sept. 20 when the 
court at Provo commenced to grind them out... 


a lot of ment 


where they pleased and would be allowed to have their Saturday December 21, 1889. Went out and met Bro. 
beard, etc. The work would amount to about two 7 , Kingsbury who brought the Mormon mail, as it is 
hours a day. So I concluded to volunteer, as did 11 SET! pes called, he comes every Tuesday and Saturday and 
Winder, Jackson, butler Yates, and Marquardson. brings things for the prisoners which they may have 
Jackson and I worked together as on shift, half an hour sent for, or which have been sent to them by their 
at a time. So I commenced to raise a mustache again, / COU | d friends. 

after having had a clean shaven face for one week in Monday 23. Bishop Black of Deseret was set at liberty 
conformity with the rules. I had not had my mous- after having serve out a sentence of 75 days for unlaw- 
tache shaved off for over 21 years before I came to the ha rd / \) ful cohabitation. I miss him much. He said he would 
Pen. It was soon rumored that I was a phrenologist, . : not rest till he got me out too. May God bless him as an 
and I had my hands full reading characters. The offi- instrument to bring about my liberty... 


cer in charge also desired that I should read his char- ; _ Wednesday 25. Christmas Day. We were visited by the 
acter, which I did, both phrenologically and physiog- ECOP Mlet Union Glee Club of Salt Lake City, and we had an 


nomically to his satisfaction. And I afterwards gave excellent entertainment, and also a good breakfast and 
him a written chart. I also examined the head of Mr. dinner of things furnished by our friends. 
McCoy, one of the officers, and many others, and gave th e [ ret i, rer Saturday 28. Sent $33.30 with Bro. Kingsbury for the 
quite a number of charts. We have Sabbath School prisoners. 
every Sunday forenoon, and religious service of differ- Tuesday 31. Received the Mormon mail and distributed 
ent kinds every afternoon, which all of the convicts are \\) f; 0 hy, d it. Snowed all day. J.C. Jolley of Moroni left this morn- 
required to attend. The Sabbath School is presided ee ing after having served a term of 100 days for unlawful 
over by Bishop Maughan of Wellsville, Cache County. cohabitation. 

Sunday October 18, ...I was chosen by Mr. Doyle to take Friday 3. Commenced to take lessons in Spanish assist- 
charge of the library and the commissary business in COMLE Til ed by Mr. Apadaca. 
the place of Brother Albert Jones, whose time would be Saturday 4. Had a sack of sugar come, but warden 
up in a few days. My business now is to sweep and ; would not let it go in. 
clean the library room every morning, and have it open [ fore US, Monday 13. I wrote a petition to President Harrison. 
every day, except Sundays and holidays from 11 tll 12 : luesday 14. My brother gave me $5. 
o'clock. Also to receive orders and send out for things Friday 17. Four months today since I left home and 
for the convicts twice a week. family. When shall I be permitted to see them again? 


November 9. I moved up on the third tier south in to cell Sunday 26, Preaching and singing in the afternoon by a 
118 which the former librarian lady. She prayed to our families 
had left, the most pleasant place _ and exhorted us to be true to 
in the house. Bishop Black of them. 

Deseret and Bro. Jolley of Wednesday 29. Got letters from 
Moroni are on my left in 119 ©~) Susannah Robison and my 
and Bishop Horne of Richfield © daughter Esther, bringing the 
on the corner, cell 120 that had " “S -_—— .~ sad news that Dorthea had 








been occupied by Bro. George § 7 given birth to a son on the 22nd 
D. Cannon. Soon after this, 1 Bg . and that he was dead, and the 
was engaged by Bishop Black > mother had had a hard time. 


Monday 3 [February]. Received a letter 
™ from Bishop Black stating that 
se! Judge Dudd had refused sign- 
_ ing my petition. He left it with 
“ S.A. Thurman who promised 
to see to it. 


to write his history for him, 
which occupied most of my 
spare time, and thus the time 
passed, day by day, without 
anything of much importance ; 
transpiring. 
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Wednesday 12. Received letter from my daughter, Esther. 
Dorthea sick yet. 

Sunday 16. A thorough search was made by the guards, 
our furniture thrown out. 

Wednesday 19. Had a good bath and a shave. 

Friday 21. Received letters from Hannah K. |wite] and 
Bishop Black. Dorthea improving. 

Tuesday 29 [April]. Bathed. Sent out with Kingsbury 
$21.95 to fill orders for prisoners. 

Saturday 7 [Junel. John Hart of Lehi, and James 
Christensen of Hyde Park were liberated. The first had 
served sentence of 18 months, and the latter, one of 15 
days. Nearly all of the “Cohabs,” as we are called here 
had our likeness taken. 

Monday 16. Some of the toughs had made a hole 
through the wall, and Flynn went through but was 
recaptured and brought back. 

Tuesday 26, | moved from cell 118 to 42 and got Brother 
William McKeller, A fight in the evening between 
Andrus and McArthur; the latter got his face cut with 
a piece of board. 

Friday 27. Another fight between the same. parties, 
Andrus got a severe whipping, In the afternoon the 
wall guard on the N.E. corner fired down in the yard 
among a crowd of ballplayers because some of them 
got too near the wall. 

Friday 22 (Augus!). Received letter from Esther stating that 
little Mary is sick. 
en @ phe) 
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Four months 
today SUNEL 
I left home 
and family. 
When shall 
I be permit- 
ted to see 


them again? 


Thursday 18 [September], Received the following dispatch 
from home: Fillmore, Sept. 9, 1890 C. Anderson, 
Penitentiary, Little Mary Died at 4:30 this morning. 
Dorthea, I answered the letter with words of consola- 
tion. Lite Mary Dorthea was born in Fillmore: city, 
Millard County, Utah, Sept. 8, 1883, and had been more 
or less sickly every summer, but oh! it hurts to lose her. 

Friday 24 [October]. Received letter from Dorthea and J.A. 
Melville informing me that Minnie had commenced 
suit in Provo Dist. Court for $1000 allimony [sic] and 
costs of court. 

Monday 3 [November]. Had summons served on me in the 
action commenced against me. Dorthea and Hannah 
in the Ist District Court at Provo for a lot of property 
and alimony. Wrote letter to Melville and Giles with 
my answer to complaint. 

Saturday 15. Was released from the penitentiary where I 
had been since Sept. 23, 1889 for living with my plural 
wives. Took rail to the city and electric car up to 
Teasdales where I did some business. Also went to 
Marshal’s office where I got an order on O'Riley, a $15 
suit of clothes and $5 cash. Stayed at B. Goddard's 
overnight. 

Wednesday 19. Took rail to Juab and mail to Fillmore 
where I arrived at J.D. Smith’s who had invited me to 
come and stay with him. My wives and most of my 
children came over to see me; a happy meeting. I saw 
my little daughter Geneva for the first ime. 
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“The Herald of Utah's 
Centennial Exposition, 1947” 


The people of the ‘West’ are beginning to look for- 
ward to Utah's Centennial Celebration commemor- 
ating the opening of the gate-way to the “West.” 


As we approach the hundredth year since 
Mormon Pioneers entered Salt Lake Valley through 
the ‘Reed-Donner Pass’ and Emigration Canyon 
added interest will give force to the movement and 
the celebration will be assured. 


The alert and far seeing executive committee 
members of the Covered Wagon Day celebration 
have begun a search for the Utah Princess who will 
be crowned queen of the Utah Centenanial exposi- 
tion to be held in Utah in 1947. 


The Salt Lake Tribune of June 6, 1937- an- 
nounces the “Utah Princess Search.” 


Executive committee members of the Covered 
Wagon Days celebration Saturday started search 
for a 10-year-old princess for the celebration as a 
beginning toward selection of a queen for the Utah 
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Centennial exposition to be held in Salt Lake City 
in 1947. 


The general plans for selecting candidates in 
this long distance contest embrace the 10 years until 
the centennial, announced C. N. Fehr, committee 
chairman, following a meeting of the group saturday. 
Each year the Covered Wagon Days committee 
will select a princess to occupy the second place of 
honor, next to the queen for that year. 


This year the princess will be 10 years old, next 
year she will be 11, and by 1947 all 10 girls will be 
19 years of age. Any Utah-born girl may aspire to 
the centennial queenship, provided she has reached 
her tenth birthday and will not be 11 before July 24 
of this year. 


Princessess will be disqualified for the centen- 
nial throne for only two reasons: Marriage before 
July 24, 1947, or becoming involved in any public 
scandal, the committee ruled. 


DR. M. M. BYWATER75 837 
“OPTOMETRIST” 
305 McCornick Btpc. Wasatcu 8375 


“Let the mountains shout for joy.” 


COMPLIMENTS OF 
Make the valleys ring, Ye Sons of the Pioneers. 
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latumn, City Creck Canyon, by James Taylor Harwood. Courtesy Mark and Nancy Peterson, 
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‘Troublesome 


City Creek 





Long-Banished Streamf/Re-Emerges in Salt Lake City Landscape 
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BY W. RANDALL DIXON 
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hs May 1983 City Creek, swollen from the melting of a record mountain snow pack, overflowed its underground 


channel and rushed into the streets of downtown Salt Lake City. For many of the people who gathered to fill sand- 
bags, this was their introduction to the creek that was the lifeblood of the community in the early days of Salt Lake 
City. After many years of providing water for the needs of the growing city, the creek came to be seen as a nuisance 
and was banished to an underground conduit. « When the Mormon pioneers arrived in the Salt Lake Valley in 
July, 1847, they were attracted to the creek in the north end of the valley. Thomas Bullock described it as “a beau- 
tiful stream of water covered on both sides with willows and shrubs.”! John R. Young, remembered that “along the 
banks of the creek were thin strips of willows, rose briars and squaw bush.” Scattered along its reaches were stands 
of box elder and cottonwood trees. Upon his return to the East, William Clayton published an appealing descrip- 
tion of City Creek in his Latter-day Saints’ Emigrants’ Guide: “A stream of water rushes from the mountains east 
of the city, and, at the upper part, it divides in two branches, both of which pass through the city to the Outlet 


[the Jordan River]. The water is good, and very cold, and [in] abundance for mill purposes, or for irrigation.” 
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The Pioneer Company camped on the south 
branch of the creek, staked out a piece of ground and 
began plowing, planting, and irrigating. Within a 
few days, workers began laying out a city centering 
on the temple site located between the branches of 
the creek, which remained in their original courses. 
The north branch, which roughly paralleled North 
Temple Street, traversed the northern part of the tem- 
ple block where it was put to use powering the 
machinery of the Church public works located there. 
A couple of blocks farther west it passed through 
Pioneer Grove, a large natural grove used at times for 
picnicking. A swimming hole § 
was formed nearby where the 
creek made a bend before con- 
tinuing on to the Jordan River. 
The south fork branched off 
east of the temple block and 
flowed near the east side of 
East Temple, or Main Street, 
past houses and businesses on 
what soon became the princi- 
pal thoroughfare in the city. 
Charles W. Stayner recalled the 
barbershop of William Henefer 
who had a shop on that part of 
the street: 

“At that time City Creek 
went rushing past the front of 
the premises in its natural 
channel ten feet wide, and a narrow foot bridge fur- 
nished a means for customers to cross it when they 
wanted Mr. Hennefer’s service.”9 

Farther south, the creek crossed Third South Street 
where a bridge was built. Albert F. Philips reminisced 
that, “...from this bridge many of the boys, now grey 
haired men in Salt Lake, fished for speckled beau- 
ties...”6 From there the creek flowed on until it unit- 
ed with the waters of Red Butte, Emigration, Parley’s, 
and Mill creeks in a marsh south of the city before 
eventually flowing into the Jordan River. 

While the creek provided many benefits to the 
community, it also brought a recurring problem: 
flooding. This threat became evident just a few 
months alter the settlement was established. Isabella 
Horne, who lived in the Old Fort the first winter, 
recalled that in March of 1848, “a terrible storm 
passed over City Creek Canyon. A cloud burst, and 
the water came rushing down to the fort, pouring into 
some of the houses. Our floor had two or three inch- 
es of water over it.” 

As settlers began building homes and businesses 
along the banks of the creek, the likelihood of damage 
caused by serious flooding increased. The spring of 
1853 brought an unusually high runoff. In an effort to 
prevent a general destruction of property, water was 
diverted from the north branch of the creek. Thomas 
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Within a few days, 
workers began 


laying out a city 
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Ellerbeck recorded the event in his diary on June 1, 
1853, “This morning B[righam] Y[oung] and about 
300 hands turned part of City Creek water northward, 
by an old course, through A. Carrington’s garden, O. 
Hyde’s garden, ete.”8 

Unfortunately, the effort was not successful, for a 
few days later the Deseret News reported: 

“Water forced a passage across East Temple 
St....cutting a channel from 6 to 10 feet deep, leaving 
the machinery of the Public Works high and dry, 
endangering President Kimball's dwelling house, 
who labored all night to save it; carrying off Professor 
Carrington’s nursery, and a con- 
siderable portion of Prest. 
Hyde's garden, and doing other 
damage in that vicinity to a con- 
siderable amount. Thos. S. 
Williams’ store, and the tin shop 
and other buildings near, situat- 
ed on the South branch of the 
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centering on the 


temple site located 


between the 


branches of the 


creek, which 


remained in their 


original courses. 
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= creek were in great danger, but 
| by prompt exertion, were all 
“ye] saved. Many individuals were 
damaged in various ways, and 
much of the land between the 
city and Jordan...was flood- 
ed...The citizens of Utah have 
never known such high waters 
24 in the mountains before.”? 
In an effort to prevent fur- 
ther flood damage and to assure that the public 
works on the temple block would be supplied with 
water, a new channel for the creek was cut along 
North Temple between State and Main streets north 
of the natural stream bed. By the fall of 1853 the city 
council decided that the best resolution to the City 
Creek problem was to permanently confine it to the 
middle of North ‘Temple, within a “ditch excavated 
12 feet wide, 4 feet deep...to be cribbed with split 
poles or suitable timbers, leaving a channel 10 feet 
wide inside.”! Work on the ditch began in 
December and continued through the winter. The 
project entailed extending the ditch on North 
Temple Street excavated the previous spring. The 
excavation continued for four more blocks west 
where it intersected the natural creek bed, which 
continued from that point on to the Jordan River. 
The new channel resulted in the complete closure of 
the south branch of the creek and the abandonment 
of much of the natural bed of the north branch. The 
public works continued to be supplied with water 
from a ditch that passed through arches in the wall 
around the temple block. 

The expected relief from spring flooding did not 
occur as had been intended. On June 13, 1854, after a 
heavy rainstorm, “City Creek came booming along, 
tearing thro the Prests. garden flooding Efast] and 
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City Creek, North Temple aqueduct, 1909. Courtesy Utah State Historical Society. 





Wliest| Temple Streets to the southern limits and 
North] and S[outh] Temple Streets a considerable 
distance.” (The creek was evidently attempting to 
reclaim its former southern fork, which had run 
through Brigham Young’s garden but the new chan- 
nel also overflowed to the north.) “Another branch 


threatened O, Hyde's, W. Clayton and the row of 


houses west rising up into Carrington’s house and 
leaving a sediment of about 2 or 3 inches of mud on 
their carpeted floor. ..the water was about a yard deep 
round C. Merkley’s house leaving mud run a foot 
deep—all along that channel fences and gardens are 
swept away.”!! 

In an apparent effort to improve its efficiency, more 
work was done on the canal 
before the next spring. Church | 
Historian George A. Smith | 
wrote on Feb. 7, 1855, that “the 
Presidency have directed that 
the Big Ditch on the North 
Temple Street be extended to & 
the river Jordan, that in case 
any more floods shall come | 
from the mountains, we may in | 
a measure be prepared for 
them,” "2 

The extended channel evi- |p 
dently reduced flooding. 
North Temple, however, suf- 
fered from yearly erosion prob- | 
lems and when the runoff was == 
especially high, flooding again occurred. After a par- 
ticularly bad year in 1865, the city council decided on 
a project to increase the capacity of the channel. The 
Salt Lake Daily Telegraph announced on Sept. 6, 1866, 
that “the City Council have authorized the construc- 
tion of a concave aqueduct.. .for a distance of 240 rods 
[five blocks] through the centre of North Temple 
Street...It is to be 3 and one-half feet deep, 14 feet 
across the top...to be built of heavy boulders laid by 
experienced masons.” 

The aqueduct was finished before the end of the 
year using large boulders from the city’s east bench at 
a cost of some $25,000. The cost and effort were 
worthwhile, for the next spring during the annual 
run-off this article appeared in the Deseret News: 

“May 15, 1867: City Creek—This stream, 
which has been a source of terror in past springs to 
the citizens of North Temple Street, when melting 
snows raised it beyond its accustomed limits, now 
rushes down the channel made for it last fall with 
circumspection that bespeaks its complete control. 
It is pleasant to stand at the east end of the street, 
and looking west, watch the new bridled and 
curbed stream dashing on to the Jordan. The 
money expended on that aqueduct has been a good 
investment.” !4 
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of the business 
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realization will 


come more and 


more of the value, 


not alone for beauty 


that appeals 


fo the eye, of that 


open stream.” 





The aqueduct was such a success that no major 
changes were made until 1892, when the first section 
of the creek was put underground in a conduit. 
Gradually over the years various sections were cov- 
ered, with the last open section north of Temple 
Square being enclosed in 1924. 

For decades many people were unaware that City 
Creek traversed the city under North Temple Street, 
but the flood of 1983 brought it to local attention once 
more. Even after that flood subsided, interest in the 
creek remained high. Various proposals were made 
for bringing the creek to the surface as part of the 
urban landscape. In 1995 this came to pass, at least in 
part, with reek water being a major feature in the 

sree two small parks built at the 

=) mouth of City Creek Canyon 

| by Salt Lake City and the LDS 

| Church. Within the parks the 

water is celebrated in a series of 

ponds and cascades, with 

met bridges and a water wheel. 

Pathways follow the stream 

| banks, and benches are provid- 
ed for enjoying the water. 

A Deseret News editorial 
from 1921, which discussed 
_ plans for covering the last sec- 
H tion of the creek, has proven 
prophetic: 
¢ “To cover City Creek...and 
‘ * make of North Temple just an 
oudinasy downtown thoroughfare would be a desecra- 
tion...In that open stream, with all its historic signifi- 
cance in addition to its possibilities for beauty and 
attractiveness, the city has an asset of great value. To 
hide completely the flowing water within a conduit 
and to make of the street a stretch of ordinary pave- 
ment would be to throw away opportunity for which 
many cities would gladly pay a million dollars. As this 
city grows and the congestion of the business district 
increases, realization will come more and more of the 
value, not alone for beauty that appeals to the eye, of 
that open stream.”)  -y 


1. Diary, July 23, 1847, Historical Dept. Archives Division, 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, hereafter Church 
Archives. 2. “Reminiscences of John R. Young,” Utah Historical 
Quarterly, Vol. 3, (July 1930), p. 83. 3. W. Randall Dixon, 
“Forgotten Living Landmarks of Salt Lake City,” Proneer, 
(Spring 1995) 4. The Latter-Day Saints’ Emigrants’ Guide, (St. 
Louis, 1848), p. 20. 5. Charles W. Stayner, “The Barbers Art,” 
The Contributer, Vol. 10, (Dec. 1888), p. 57. 6. “Did You 
Know?” Salt Lake Telegram, July 23, 1921, sec. 2 p. 1. 7. M. 
Isabella Horne, “In Early Days,” The Juvenile Instructor, 
Vol. 29, (Mar. 15, 1894), p. 182. 8. Diary, Church Archives. 
9. Deseret News, June 19, 1853, [p. 2] 10. Salt Lake City 
Council Minutes, Nov, 12, 1853. 11. Historian's Office 
Journal, Church Archives. 12. The Mormon, Mar. 31, 1855. 
13. Salt Lake Daily Telegraph |p. 3) 14. p. 157 15. Deseret 
News, July 8, 1921 p. 4. 


W. Randall Dixon is a well-known Latter-day Saint writer and 
independent scholar. 


City Creek agueduct, ca, 1875, by C. R. Savage. Courtesy LDS Archives, 
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by 


Paul W. Hodson 
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he Mormon Battalion boys had marched, 
walked and limped for 2,000 miles—from 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, to Ft. Leavenworth, 
over the plains of Kansas, across the deserts 
of the Southwest to the Pacific Ocean. Six 
months on the way, they were lean and 
exhausted and numbered only 350 of the 
500 who had left Iowa in June of 1846, just 
a few months after being driven from 
Nauvoo. Upon arriving in San Diego, they 
were directed to Pueblo de los Angeles for 
an expected skirmish with troops of the 
Mexican General José Flores, last seen at 
San Pasqual. 

One trooper, Willard G. Smith, was an 
18-year-old drummer and survivor of the 
Haun’s Mill massacre. He had been only 11 
years old when frenzied Missouri mobbers 
stormed into the Haun’s Mill settlement, 
killing his father and 9-year-old brother. He 
had carried his badly wounded 6-year-old 
brother, Sardius, from the blacksmith's 
shop, which had been besieged by the mob 
and where his dead brother had been shot. 

Near the front of the battalion was Capt. 
Levi W. Hancock, who had served in the 
First Quorum of the Seventy in Kirtland 
with Willard’s uncle, Sylvester Smith. As 
they came into what was then the little 
Mexican town of Pueblo de los Angeles, 
Hancock was confronted by a scruffy look- 
ing vagabond—a pitiful, decrepit fellow. 

“What can I do for you?” the captain 
asked, 

“If there be any Mormon soldier here 
who was at Haun's Mill in 1838, let me talk 
} to him,” the man said, his 
| twisted, agonized face gri- 
| macing even more. He 
| began to tremble and weep. 
“I shot a little boy's brains out 
| and saw them gushing out 
©. all over his dead body!” he 
wailed. “I can’t forget that 
S horrible scene in the black- 
= smith’s shop! Killing is too 
good for me! Destroy me!” 

Capt. Hancock knew 
well the tragic story of 
2 Haun’s Mill, and he was 
aware of Willard’s losses there. He hesitated 
for a moment as the man continued to sob 
at his feet. “Come,” he said at last. “I'll take 
you to that little boy’s brother.” 

When they reached Willard the tramp 
blurted out: “Did you know a small boy 
who was killed at Haun’s Mill? I am the 
man who killed him.” 


Willard looked at the man, dumbfound- 
ed. Confusing emotion swelled within him 
as he recalled the unforgettable scene he had 
experienced as a youngster. His jaw tight- 
ened; his teeth clenched. For years he had 
promised himself that one day he would 
find and kill the men who had murdered his 
brother and his father. After a long pause, 
Willard responded to the man's question: 
“He was my little brother. I found him in 
the blacksmith’s shop, bleeding, with his 
brains scattered on the floor.” 

The broken-down tramp fell to his knees 
in front of Willard, bared his chest and pled 
with the young man to execute him. It was 
a moment for which Willard had hoped for 
years, and yet he hesitated to extract his 
revenge. He found himself wishing he 
could talk to his mother, Amanda Barnes 
Smith, who had been widowed, lost one son 
and left with another son with his hip shot 
out as a result of the events at Haun’s Mill. 
How would she feel about this? Would she 
be bitter and filled with rage? Would she 
encourage Willard to aim his rifle and pull 
the trigger at the man who had brought so 
much destruction and sadness to their fam- 
ily? He didn’t think so. 

The odd-looking man with tattered 
clothes, unshaven face and gaunt eyes threw 
himself prostrate on the ground at Willard's 
feet. “I did that terrible deed!” he cried. “Kill 
me! I beg you! Kull me!” 

As Willard looked down upon the suffer- 
ing wretch, years of accumulated anger 
melted away, replaced by pity. “I have no 
wish to kill you,” he said. “Go your way.” 

“No!” the man screamed in tortured 
anguish. “I can’t live any longer with that 
memory! ‘Take your gun and kill me! ‘Take 
me out of my misery!” 

“There is a just God in heaven who will 
avenge that crime,” Willard said. “T will not 
stain my hands with your blood.” The man 
continued to wail as Willard returned to his 
campsite. For the first time in many years, 
the young battalion soldier felt at peace. As 
for the tramp, he loitered around the camp 
for days, begging to be killed until the offi- 
cers had him driven away. He was last seen 
stumbling down the road, a ghostly specta- 
cle of unremitted torment crying out for 


judgment. ¥ 





Massacre by Paul Wo Hodson, a great-grandson of 
Amanda Barnes Smith and a grandson of Sardttus 
Smith, the wounded little boy Willard saved from 
the blacksmith’s shop. 
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Massacre at Hawn’s Mill, by CCA. Christensen. ©Courtesy BYU Museum of Art. 
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Preparing tor-theelbrek 


Finalizing Plans for the Journey West 





by Richard E. Bennett 


While building their cabin city at Winter Quarters, skirmishing with Indians, sparring with 
agents, eking out a living, and coping with sickness and disease, Mormon pioneer leaders ana- 
lyzed and reanalyzed their plans. In question was the spring departure of a pioneer company 
of yet unknown size and makeup, along some still-to-be-finalized overland trail, to some 
obscure resting place at the foot of the mountains, and eventually to “Zion” in some unde- 
termined valley over the Rockies. The planning councils in which these issues were discussed 
were essentially extensions of earlier Nauvoo deliberations, since they had always intended to 
reestablish the The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints in the West. But their stay 
at the Missouri provided time and opportunity to restock their supplies; rethink their plans; 
confer with gentile traders, trappers, and missionaries who knew the West firsthand; obtain 


the best, most reliable maps; and formulate a deliberate, foolproof plan of action. 
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Brigham Young, ca. 1850. Courtesy LDS Archives. 


Yet despite these advantages, until the eve of their exo- 
dus they did not agree on many details of their impend- 
ing march and eventual destination. And if Brigham 
Young knew precisely where he was going when he 
and the advance party left in April 1847, it was the best- 
kept secret in camp. 

Besides the trapper Peter Sarpy, who told what he 
knew of the prairie and mountain west, Brigham 
Young and his colleagues in the Quorum of the 
Twelve conferred at length with Father Jean Pierre De 
Smet, who visited the settlements on 19 November 
1846. “They asked me a thousand questions about the 
regions I had explored,” De Smet later reported, “and 
the spot which I have just described to you [the Great 
Basin] pleased them greatly from the account I gave 
them of it.” 

Their destination remained the same as a year 
before—some secluded valley in either the Great Basin 
or Bear River country. In all the official correspondence 
coming out of Winter Quarters between August 1846 
and April 1847, references to an ultimate destination 
were consistent but guarded. In August 1846 Bigham 
told Colonel Thomas L. Kane “they were intending to 
settle in the Great Basin or Bear River valley.” John D. 
Lee, who participated in the confidential conversation 
with Colonel Kane at Cutler’s Park, elaborated on 
Brigham’s comments: “With reference to our 
Settlements in the California’s—we do not intend 
gowing and [settling] the Majority of our People on the 
[coast] or near the Bay of Francisco—but intend 
Settling the grater part of our People in the great Basin 
Between the Mountains near the Bear River valley.” 

In correspondence to President James K. Polk, 
“the Great Salt Lake or Bear River Valley” was plain- 
ly specified. In September, Brigham again spoke of 
Bear River, the Great Basin, or some other favorable 
valley. A Willard Richards letter to Colonel Kane in 
mid-February 1847 proves winter discussions did not 
affect the ultimate destination. “We have not changed 
our views relative to a location,” wrote the camp his- 
torian. “It must be somewhere in the Great Basin, we 
have no doubt.” 

But if their target remained consistent, the complex 
plans for getting there evolved through at least three 
subtly distinguishable stages of development. Such 
matters as the time of departure, the number of men, 
the route, the need for another farm or way station, the 
regulation of authority, camp organization, and other 
related concerns were in constant debate. How, not 
where, was the divisive issue. 

The first plan was to send across the mountains to 
the Great Basin or Bear River Valley a substantial num- 
ber of able-bodied men who would plant extensive 
crops and erect substantial improvements and facilities. 
After a year or two they would return to bring back to 
the Great Basin area as many of the Missouri River 
encampments as possible. Central to this operation 
were the completion of the Winter Quarters mill far 


“We do not 
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Mountains 


near the Bear 


River valley.’ 
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enough in advance to provide abundant seed, a very 
early departure, and a universal understanding and 
willingness among the families to surrender their sons 
and husbands and to remain a year or two longer at the 
Missouri. The company was to consist of carpenters, 
millwrights, fence-builders, and experienced farmers, 
who, after reaching their new home, would lay out a 
city, select a temple lot, sow extensive acreage, build 
permanent living quarters, erect mills, and in every 
possible way “prepare something tangible for our fam- 
ilies and the Saints when they follow after.” 

But the Council of Fifty had other ideas. In a series 
of meetings in November and December, the Council 
of Fifty, reconvening officially for the first time since 
Nauvoo days, met to discuss “the organization of the 
camp of Israel and our contemplated journey.” The 
plan that resulted from council deliberations super- 
seded the preliminary plan of just a few weeks earlier. 

Central to the Council’s plan was the establishment 
of a large farm or way station, like Mt. Pisgah or 
Garden Grove, in an isolated setting in Yellowstone 
country north of Fort Laramie. Planting spring crops 
at the foot of instead of across the mountains was safer 
than risking all on an over-the-mountain dash, Fewer 
men would be required since few large facilities were 
envisioned and only planting would be required at 
this temporary site, while more men could come on 
after spring. If successful at the Yellowstone, a small 
band might later go over the mountains, find the nght 
valley, and at least make a tiny foothold and plant 
some fall crops. If the plan were successful on both 
counts, the bulk of the Church could be brought out 
in the spring of 1848 as originally decided. More cau- 
tious than the first, this second plan was a scheduling 
change, a guarantee for essential wilderness crops in 
the summer and fall of 1847; but the end result would 
be the same. Prompting this revision were the advice 
trappers were offering, the three hundred pounds of 
flour per man required, the failure of the mill to begin 
operating in time to supply the pioneers with suffi- 
cient seed grain, and a feeling that a way station far- 
ther west would be a healthier place to spend another 
summer than Winter Quarters. 

Despite his tentative agreement with the Yellow- 
stone plan and the words of support given by various 
members of the Twelve, Brigham Young never warmed 
up to it. In the first place, he did not like the direction 
the plan would take them, viewing it as a way station 
off the main line and north by hundreds of miles from 
where they were intending to go. Why risk living 
among potentially hostile Sioux and Mandan Indian 
tribes for another winter? Why risk unnecessarily an 
uncertain crop in an unknown area away from trading 
posts and settlements? Why delay at all? Better to take 
the risks of getting over the mountains than to mire in 
the swamps of the Yellowstone. 

Second, Brigham didn’t like what he was hearing 
about the Yellowstone. Joseph Holbrook, after return- 
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Preparing for the Trek 


ing from his explorations west with James Emmett, 
told Brigham that while the Running Water was a fair- 
ly direct route, the feed along the way was “entirely eat 
out” by large buffalo herds. More seriously, the Sioux 
Indians “expressed an unwillingness for us to pass 
through their country and make a large road as it 
would serve to drive off their Buffalo and other game.” 
The Ponca, confided Holbrook, “expressed the same 
opinions as the Sioux.” If the warlike Sioux were con- 
cerned about a tiny exploration party, how would they 
react to large caravans? Besides, the Sioux were already 
a serious enough hazard to the settlements at the 
Missouri. To aggravate them further would be risking 
the lives of both the overlanders and the weakly 
defended settlers back at Winter Quarters. 

What Logan Fontenelle described was equally 
unsettling, if not more so. Fontenelle was the tnter- 
preter to the Omaha Indians and a frequent visitor at 
Winter Quarters. A half-breed son of the mountain 
man Lucien B. Fontenelle, he possessed extensive 
knowledge of the Far West. Logan Fontenelle thought 
the Yellowstone plan unwise. “The soil about Tongue 
River is red and yellow clay and you cannot raise crops 
on it,” he advised Willard Richards, Thomas Bullock, 
and Henry G. Sherwood in mid-December. “From 
the Ponca to the Oregon trail is a broken country— 
between the divides are swamps—the Creeks that run 
into the Running Water are not miry, but itis a rough 
Country... Up the Running Water you will see trou- 
ble and may break your wagons. I would not under- 
take to go up that River.” Instead, Fontenelle strongly 
recommended they pursue their original plan to fol- 
low the North Platte, which he described as “a level 
prairie and good sound road to the Mountains.” He 
also spoke encouragingly about the “best soil” south of 
the Salt Lake. 

Another drawback to the Yellowstone plan was the 
increased hardship it would place on members of the 
Mormon Battalion. Brigham was keenly aware that 
after their discharge in the summer of 1847 many of the 
soldiers would be returning from the Pacific Coast to 
their families. They had already marched enough at his 
insistence. The Yellowstone scheme would add several 
hundred more miles to the soldiers’ march. 

On 11 January 1847, Brigham told of a dream he 
had received the night before of Joseph Smith and his 
mother Lucy Mack Smith, reporting that he and 
Joseph “conversed freely about the best manner of 
organizing companies for emigration.” Three days 
later, on Thursday, 14 January, Brigham presented his 
revelation to the church. Recorded today in the 
Doctrine and Covenants and received then as “The 
Word and Will of the Lord concerning the Camp of 
Israel in their journeyings to the West” (D&C 136: 1), 
the document was a brilliant and well-timed state- 
ment, not because of what it said regarding the organi- 
zation of companies (since they had already had com- 
panies of hundreds, fifties, and tens all across lowa) but 
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for what it declared concerning the source of final 
authority. Given first to the Twelve on 14 January, to 
the High Council on 16 January, to the general priest- 
hood quorum on Sunday, 17 January, and finally to the 
general membership on 19 January, “The Word and 
Will of the Lord” said many things but perhaps none 
more important than this: that the journey westward, 
its organization, its conduct, all must be “under the 
direction of the Twelve Apostles” (D&C 136:3). For the 
first time since Joseph Smith, the faithful proclaimed, 
God had given direction. He had not left his people 
alone in the wilderness and he would not abandon 
them. And he had stated unequivocally who was in 
charge, Though the revelation said nothing about their 
final destination nor the feasibility of a way station, it 
did establish ultimate authority. The Twelve were in 
control—not the Council of Fifty, not the High 
Council, nor any other group. 

The third plan, then, the Quorum of the Twelve 
plan, was more than a restatement of camp organiza- 
tion or direction. It pronounced in unambiguous 
terms once and for all the supremacy of the Quorum 
of the Twelve over not only spiritual but also tempo- 
ral and political matters. With the matter of authority 
finally settled, the Saints could focus on the specifics 
of preparing for their departure. A confident Bigham 
Young, four days after announcing his revelation, 
stated “he had no more doubts nor fears of going to 
the mountains, and felt as much security as if he pos- 
sessed the treasures of the east.” 

But at this point he had more confidence than 
answers. Who would go in the advance party? Was 
the Yellowstone still a viable option? How soon could 
they realistically start the trek given the need to reor- 
ganize all the camps? When would all the rest join 
the advance company? Many of these questions 
would not be answered until the eve of their journey. 

Determining the makeup of the pioneer compa- 
nies was a two-step affair and must be seen as part of 
a larger effort to organize all of the Mormon encamp- 
ments at the Missouri. According to the revelation, all 
the Saints had to be accommodated within a traveling 
organization whether or not they could leave in the 
spring or fall. Brigham wanted to put the camps on a 
standby basis, alert to the need of leaving as soon as 
possible. He would overlay the existing ecclesiastical 
structure with a traveling organization in order to 
constantly remind his followers that their stay was 
only temporary. 

According to the revelation, three other companies 
besides Bigham’s and Heber C. Kimball’s were to be 
organized, and from these, the best-prepared, most 
able-bodied men would be selected to form the 
advance company. Each of the five companies would 
take an equal portion of widows, orphans, and 
Battalion families. Bigham and Heber would divide 
the Winter Quarters population basically along family 
lines. Wilford Woodruff and Orson Pratt were to take 
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the remnants of Winter Quarters before incorporating 
everyone at Mt, Pisgah and Garden Grove. George A. 
Smith and Amasa Lyman were ordered to organize the 
east bank settlements. It took these Apostles five to six 
weeks to tour all the settlements; read the new revela- 
tion; choose captains of hundreds, fifties, and tens; and 
complete their preparations. Ezra Taft Benson, mean- 
while, reorganized the Ponca settlement. 

Heber C. Kimball, excited at the response and anx- 
ious to get away, gave a valuable progress report on the 
reorganization and mobilizing efforts: “The union that 
now exist{s] in the camp of Isreal, which are now on 
the west side of the Missouri River, surpasses any since 
the Church was organized from the Quorum of the 
Twelve down through every organization of the 
Church... We have now already organized somewhere 
between twelve and fifteen hundred men, and the 
Brethren on the east side of the river are flocking to the 
standards daily: There are many of those on the east 
side of the river that are in a scattered state, and have 
become rather cold and lifeless as it were, like unto a 
firebrand that is separated from the fire.” 

Evidence indicates that there was initially some 
confusion over the inclusion of families in the early 
departing companies. The earliest would leave in 
March, followed by a second caravan once grass had 
grown. This later company would consist of many of 
the Battalion families. Other companies would come 
on in intervals until 1 July. The rest would vacate the 
Missouri the following spring. 

But the matter of who would go was inextricably 
part of another dilemma—where to go and how to get 
there. By mid-February the leaders were leaning 
heavily toward risking a nonstop, over-the-mountain 
thrust to the Great Basin with this one precaution: 
“Should our bread stuff fail for lack of means to pro- 
cure, we will then be obliged to stop a part of the camp 
at the foot of the mountains and plant late crops.” In 
other words, they would reverse the order and priority 
of the Council of Fifty plan—put in a spring crop in 
the Basin first, and then, if required, plant fall crops at 
the foot of the mountains. 

Monday, 22 March, had for some time been target- 
ed as the departure date, but the last minute elimina- 
tion of the Yellowstone plan, delays because of unfin- 
ished work in organizing the camp according to “The 
Word and Will of the Lord,” difficulties in gathering 
provisions, and the time required to confront objec- 
tions all forced a postponement. Part of the change 
involved a major reduction in the size of the pioneer 
company from well over three hundred to less than 
half that number. A smaller company could move 
more quickly while leaving more crop growers and 
defenders back at Winter Quarters. Another target 
date, 1 April, also came and went. Finally on Saturday 
morning, 5 April, the first of Heber C. Kimball's com- 
pany began rolling out of Winter Quarters. Others fol- 
lowed on Monday, and on 8 April, Horace K. Whitney 
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and many General Authorities set out for the main 
rendezvous point at the Elkhorn ferry about fifteen 
miles west. 

But the sudden arrival of Parley P Pratt from his 
mission to England forced another week's delay. 
Brigham Young, Heber C. Kimball, Ezra Taft Benson, 
Orson Pratt, Porter Rockwell, George A. Smith, 
Wilford Woodruff, and Willard Richards all returned 
on horseback to Winter Quarters on 12 April while the 
rest of the advance company were sent ahead to the 
Platte River to cross it before heavy rains intervened. 

Parley P Pratt met in council with his fellow 
Apostles the evening of the twelfth and reported on his 
mission to England. He also indicated that John 
‘Taylor, hourly expected, was bringing 469 sovereigns of 
gold, representing a portion of the tithes from the 
British Saints, and almost five hundred dollars’ worth 
of astronomical and other instruments useful to the 
pioneers on their journey. 

The next day John Taylor did arrive by boat up the 
Missouri with the money and two sextants, two 
barometers, two artificial horizons, one circle of reflec- 
tion, several thermometers, and a telescope. Orson 
Pratt, the most scientific-minded of anyone in camp, 
would put such instruments to excellent use during 
the ensuing trek. The Twelve continued their deliber- 
ations, and many commendations and criticisms were 
expressed of the missionaries’ work in England. It was 
decided that Brigham should have disposal of the 
British moneys. 

Meanwhile, Elders Pratt and Taylor were given 
responsibility for organizing—along the patterns set 
forth by “The Word and Will of the Lord”—the first 
emigration company and later smaller companies until 
| July. These later emigration companies were to bring 
five hundred pounds of breadstuff per person, enough 
to last eighteen months, in case the pioncer companies 
failed to reach their destination in time to put in fall 
crops. There must be no repetition of the ill-fated 
Donner party. “In all cases,” instructed Brigham, “the 
brethren must run their own risk for food, and not 
depend on the pioneers, or any company in advance 
for support.” After their departure, Orson Hyde, 
expected back later in the spring after visiting branch- 
es of the Church in the eastern states, would, as he had 
done in Nauvoo the preceding spring, be in charge of 
the rearguard Mormon settlements. 

After the final organization and preparation of the 
company of 143 men and boys, three women, and 
two children—the amalgamation of leaders from all 
five companies—at 2 p.m. on Friday, 16 April, follow- 
ing months of planning, turmoil, and twisted expec- 
tations, Brigham Young and the Mormon pioneers 
headed west into history. 


When this article was published, Richard E. Bennett was department 
head of Archives and Special Collections at the University of Manitoba. 
Currently he is Chair of Church History and Doctrine in the Depart- 
ment of Church History at Brigham Young University. 
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What Cache Valley Meant 
to the Shoshone 











he Northwestern Shoshone, who claimed 
all of northern Utah and southeastern 
Idaho, cherished Cache Valley, or as they 
called it, Seuhubeogoi (Willow River). It 
had been their homeland for several cen- 
turies by the time the first Caucasian peo- 
ples came in the 19th century. 





THE TREASURES OF WILLOW RIVER 

The tribe followed an annual cycle of travel that placed 
them in resource-rich areas at the appropriate times of the 
year. They often began their early spring food gathering in 
Cache Valley where they harvested edible greens, roots, 
and wild strawberries. The mountain streams flowing into 
the valley carried mountain trout or Tsapankwi (good fish), 
which could be caught by an individual hunter or by com- 
munal effort . 

The Cache and Bear River valleys also supported buf- 
falo herds, which were an important resource until their 
extinction in Cache Valley by about 1826 and in northern 
Utah generally by 1832. Because most of the Shoshone 
who frequented Cache Valley had access to horses, they 
traveled to Wyoming's western plains for bison hunts, and 
to the Salmon River in Idaho for the salmon runs. Native 
Americans hunted deer, elk, and moose in Cache Valley 
and smaller mammals as well. They were known to take 
woodchucks and ground squirrels near present-day 


Franklin, Idaho, in northern Cache Valley at Mosotokani 
(House of the lungs), a name that made reference to the 
lava rock outcroppings in the area that reminded them of 
the texture of lungs. 

A mid-summer visit to Cache Valley allowed the 
Shoshone to harvest seeds from the luxuriant grasses so 
common then. It was one of the most important foods 
they obtained in a typical year. They ate the seeds raw or 
roasted or ground them into a flour for later use. They also 
harvested a carrot-like vegetable called yampah and sever- 
al types of berries, including wild raspberries. 


CHANGING OF THE SEASONS 

Towards autumn, the Shoshone watched for changes 
in the wild roses and rabbit brush. When the rose petals 
dried, exposing reddening rose hips, and when rabbit 
brush took on a deep-yellow color, they knew, from what- 
ever part of the country they were in, that the pinion nuts 
in western Utah and eastern Nevada were ready to har- 
vest. On their way to the pinion stands, several Shoshone 
bands stopped in Cache Valley to harvest service berries 
and chokecherries. The resourceful Shoshone mashed the 
berries into patties and then arranged them on a bed of 
wheat grass where they could dry without molding. 

Once in western Utah for the pinion harvest, the 
Shoshone often participated in communal rabbit drives 
near Kelton, Utah, a place they called Beacamogapa (Big rab- 
bits bed). They cured the rabbit meat for winter consump- 
tion and used the fur for clothing, shoes, and housing. 

When winter began to enclose the intermountain area, 
the Shoshone, who traveled most of the year as small sin- 
gle or extended family groups, gathered to wintering sites 
where they spent the cold season in the company of rela- 
tives and friends. One of the most important of these sites 
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was in northern Cache Valley in a protected ravine along 
the Bear River, northwest of present-day Preston, Idaho. 

Because Cache Valley belonged to the northwestern 
bands, they enjoyed a greater level of prosperity and expe- 
rienced fewer starving periods than many other Shoshone 
groups. Even after the Shoshone lost the Box Elder area to 
Mormon settlement in the early 1850s, they were general- 
ly able to provide for their needs largely because Cache 
Valley had been left virtually untouched by outsiders and 
remained a resource to them. That began to change in 
September 1856 as Latter-day Saints under direction of 
Peter Maughan coaxed their wagons into the southwestern 
part of the valley, intent on establishing a permanent set- 
tlement. 


A EUROPEAN TRANSFORMATION 

Efficient Mormon farmers soon effected a wholesale 
transformation of Cache Valley to European farming 
methods and to animal husbandry. Large parcels of land 
fell under the plow, and herds of cattle were set out to 
graze on the valley’ grasses, greatly depleting seed 
resources. By the end of 1859, six small communities had 
found firm root in Cache Valley: Wellsville, Providence, 
Mendon, Logan, Smithfield, and Richmond, with a com- 
bined total of about 150 families. 

Jacob Forney, Brigham Young's replacement as super- 
intendent of Indian affairs, worried about the impact of 
Anglo settlement on the Shoshone of northern Utah. In a 
letter to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs dated 
February 15, 1859, he reported: “The Indians...have 
become impoverished by the introduction of a white pop- 
ulation. The valleys occupied and cultivated at present 
were formerly their chief dependence for game. Most of 
the valleys susceptible of successful cultivation are already 
occupied by industrious farmers, and the game, roots &c, 





the Indians only salvation, has given place to a thriving 
population.” 

Forney recommended that a reservation be estab- 
lished for the Shoshone and suggested Cache Valley as an 
ideal location since the tribe already claimed it as part of 
their domain. It was also one of the only areas in northern 
Utah that in 1859 remained relatively unsettled. He urged 
quick action “as the valleys are fast filling wp.” Forney was 
right but largely unheeded by his superiors. 

A land rush to Cache Valley in 1860 added many new 
settlers to the area and further complicated relations 
between the two peoples. The Shoshone had never sold or 
treated away any part of Cache Valley. As the Anglo popu- 
lation increased, Native Americans more and more fre- 
quently demanded beeves, flour, potatoes, and other 
goods from the settlers as compensation for the use of the 
land. Complying with Indian demands depleted supplies 
that the Mormons desperately needed themselves and 
greatly increased their resentment toward the Indians. 


SWIFTLY AND FIRMLY HANDLED 

Over the next few years, Church leaders did what 
they could to ameliorate the suffering of the Shoshone by 
offering them gifts of food and clothing from bishop’ 
storehouses. An entry from the Logan Tithing Office 
ledger is typical. It documented the gift of 40 bushels of 
wheat to Sagwitch, Bear Hunter, and Lehi’s bands on the 
last day of October 1862. Such gifts satisfied immediate 
hunger but could not carry a displaced people through the 
long winter months or compensate them for a lost home- 
land. 

Through the late 1850s and early 1860s, Native 
Americans were involved in several raids and skirmishes 
involving emigrants along the Oregon and California 
trails. Colonel Patrick Connor at Camp Douglas east of 
Salt Lake City believed that the Shoshone of Cache Valley 
shared in the blame for some of those violent acts, and he 
became convinced that they should be swiftly and firmly 
handled to ensure the safety of the emigrant roads. On 
January 29, 1863, Connor’ troops attacked a sleeping 
Shoshone village located at the confluence of Beaver Creek 
and the Bear River northwest of Franklin. They slaugh- 
tered over three hundred Shoshone men, women, and 
children in what has become known as the Bear River 
Massacre. 

Fragments of three Shoshone bands survived the 
massacre, including one of the band chiefs named 
Sagwitch. His leadership was crucial in regrouping what 
remained of his people. The years following the massacre 
were very difficult for the Shoshone. They signed the 
Treaty of Box Elder on July 30, 1863, wherein they agreed 


CHIEF SAGWITCH, LEFT, A SHOSHONE CHIEFTAIN, RESPONDED TO SPIRITUAL 
PROMPTINGS AND JOINED THE LDS FAITH IN 1873. His ENTIRE BAND, NUM- 
BERING 101 PEOPLE, FOLLOWED HIM INTO THE WATERS OF BAPTISM. 


THE SHOSHONE IN WASHAKIE REMAINED LOYAL TO MORMONISM, DONATING 
MORE LABOR HOURS TOWARD CONSTRUCTION OF THE LOGAN TEMPLE THAN DID 
RESIDENTS OF SOME NEARBY COMMUNITIES. HERE, A FAITHFUL GROUP OF 
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to cease hostilities with the whites in exchange for a dis- 
tribution of $5,000 in annuity goods each autumn. The 
federal government failed to allocate sufficient resources 
to satisfy those treaty obligations, and the Shoshone were 
forced to wander in a much-reduced homeland, hunting 
and gathering where possible, begging when necessary. 


ACCEPTING A NEW FAITH 

Faced with almost insurmountable odds and few 
options, many Native Americans in the early 1870s began 
to look for other-worldly help. Several Shoshone chief- 
tains reportedly experienced dreams and visions instruct- 
ing them to join with the Mormons and become settled 
farmers. Chief Sagwitch responded to such promptings, 
and at his request, missionary George Washington Hill 
taught and baptized him with his entire band, numbering 
101 people, on May 5, 1873. Chief Little Soldier and his 
family joined the faith in 1874. By the end of 1875, near- 
ly two thousand Native Americans in the intermountain 
area had received Mormon baptism, including 939 





Shoshone from the Cache and Box Elder areas. 

The Church tried to help their newest converts make 
the transition from nomadic hunter to settled farmer by 
providing missionaries who helped the Shoshone establish 
farms, first in Franklin, Idaho, in 1874, and then at two 
locations along the Bear River in Box Elder County in 
1875. They named one of those sites, located near 
Deweyville, Lemuel’ Garden. With help from their 
Mormon hosts, several Shoshone at this settlement became 
among the first Native Americans in the United States to 
take advantage of an 1875 amendment to the 1862 home- 
stead act that allowed them to file on public lands. 

A perennial shortage of usable water at Lemuel’ 
Garden finally caused the Shoshone to consider abandon- 
ing the site. They petitioned Mormon leaders for lands in 
the heart of their old domain, well-watered Cache Valley, 
where they hoped to begin farming anew. President John 
Taylor apparently refused their request but offered them 
instead the Brigham City Cooperative farm four miles 
south of Portage in northern Box Elder County. By the 
spring of 1880, most of the residents of Lemuel’s Garden 
had moved to the new settlement,which they named 
Washakie. 

In time, Washakie became a generally prosperous 
town with significant agricultural and livestock assets. The 
Shoshone there remained loyal to Mormonism, and mem- 
bers of the Washakie Ward donated more labor hours 
towards construction of the Logan Temple than did resi- 
dents of the nearby communities of Honeyville, 
Deweyville, Plymouth, Malad, and Snowville. 

Although the Shoshone returned often to Cache 
Valley to trade, visit, and participate in Logan Temple ordi- 
nance work, they were effectively lost from their cherished 
Seuhubeogoi, a place they never sold or stopped loving. 
The town of Washakie died quietly in the early 1970s, but 
descendants of Cache Valley’ first citizens remain very 
much alive and well today, involved in tribal politics, com- 
munity affairs, and church service. 

Scott R. Christensen, who lives in Salt Lake City, is author of 
Sagwitch: Shoshone Chieftain, Mormon Elder, 1822- 
1887. 
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e At an early hour the several e f | 
companies comprising the Aya 
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4; rendezvous, and were conducted in due order 





ave \\ Nt to the ground assigned for general review. ' 
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his was the first Nauvoo Legion review and 

parade. It was held in conjunction with the 

11th anniversary of The Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints. It began at precisely 7:30 a.m. when 
artillery fire announced the arrival at the parade grounds 
of Brigadier Generals Wilson Law and Don Carlos Smith 
and their respective cohorts. At 8 a.m. cannon fire an- 
nounced that Major General John C. Bennett and his 
staff were being escorted to their posts and taking com- 
mand of the 650 assembled Legionnaires. At 9:30 a.m. 
cannon blasts signaled the arrival of, or as the Times 
and Seasons reported “gave an appropriate salute” to, 
Lieutenant General Joseph Smith, commander-in-chief. 
A silk national flag—“The 26-Star Flag”? was presented 
to General Smith by a delegation of ladies. The flag was 
respectfully received and the occasion hailed by more 
cannon fire. After General Smith inspected the military 
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formation, nodding his approval, he 
ordered the Legionnaires to advance 
to the temple grounds. 

General Smith led the military 
procession. Major General Bennett, 
Brigadiers Law and Smith, the aides- 
de-camp, and invited guests followed 
close behind. Then came the 2nd 
cohort (foot troops). In their wake 
marched military musicians under 
the apt baton of Captain Edward P. 
Duzette. As the band played, flags 
topped with brass-colored eagles 
were held aloft. The waving Legion 
flags,+ the state flag of Illinois, and 
the famed red, white, and blue of the 
United States produced the desired effect—patriotic 
pride. None of the colorful banners garnered the surprise 
element as did the flag carried by the Legion Band. 
Although its size, 5'x4' was pretentious if not ostentatious, 
it was not size that caused the applauding crowd of eight 
thousand to pause. It was the single eye, symbolic of the 
all-seeing eye of God, that led onlookers to wonder aloud 
about the direction and purpose of the militia on parade. 
Only the entrance of the Ist cohort (horse troops) turned 
their gaze. 

By noon, the military entourage had reached the 
temple grounds in Nauvoo. There Legion officers with 
their staffs formed an inner square while the infantry and 
cavalry formed an outer square. Distinguished guests stood 
between the soldiers. At this point, events of the day 
turned from military to religious. General Smith an- 
nounced that Sidney Rigdon, a member of the First 
Presidency of the Church, would speak to the assembled 
audience. Rigdon spoke of the significance of laying 
cornerstones for a House of the Lord. He recalled crimes 
perpetrated against Latter-day Saints in Missouri and 
assured all present that in enduring “those scenes of tribu- 
lation, his confidence, his courage and his joy had been in- 
creasing instead of diminishing.” He cautioned exuberant 
Legionnaires “not to usurp authority, but to obey as they 
are commanded and directed; to honor, not the world, but 
Him that is alive and reigns.” 

Then, on cue, architects laid a cornerstone of the 
temple in its proper place. General Smith pronounced a 
benediction on the stone: “This principal corner stone in 
representation of the First Presidency, is now duly laid 
in honor of the Great God.” Rigdon added, “May the per- 
sons employed in the erection of this house be preserved 
from all harm while engaged in its construction.”® The 
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Major General John C. Bennett 


assembled were then invited to ad- 
journ for an hour as Legion officers 
scurried to make ready the afternoon 
events. Curious guests lingered near 
the temple grounds hoping that ar- 
tillery fire, sword exercises, and a sham 
battle would follow. To their surprise, 
the afternoon hours were filled with 
the dedication of three more temple 
cornerstones. The final amen marked 
the close of the day’s events. Of these 
events, General Smith expressed, “[I 
have] never witnessed a more impos- 
ing spectacle than was presented on 
this occasion.” 

Pleased with the outcome of the 
first parade, Legion officers planned another for July 3, 
1841. On that date, soldiers again gathered at an early hour 
at the parade grounds. The difference in the gathering was 
the “spit and polished” look of the armaments they carried. 
General Smith took special notice of the imposing display 
of spears, lances, and bayonets. At this Independence Day 
celebration, Joseph Smith spoke of patriotism and revealed, 
“IT would ask no greater boon, than to lay down my life for 
my country.” After his speech, ranking officers adjourned to 
the temple site, where a sumptuous feast was served for their 
enjoyment. Of that occasion, General Smith penned, “An 
elaborate dinner was got up in the grove, of which | par- 
took, in company with the officers of the Legion.”* 


Military Proficiency 

In 1842 the focus of the Nauvoo Legion parades 
shifted from pageantry, dedications, and elaborate dinners 
to drilling, field exercises, and sham battles. By that year, 
Legionnaires knew that their armaments must be “in the 
best possible condition.” Officers would not allow “defi- 
ciency [in privates to] be countenanced, overlooked, or 
suffered to pass without fine.”? Officers, too, spruced up. In 
addition, they were required to participate in mandatory 
drills two days before each parade. Among those who 
complied with the requirement was General Smith: 
“Friday, May 6, 1842, | attended the Legion officers’ drill 
in the morning.”!9 

Feeling confident in his military prowess and that of 
the Legionnaires, General Smith invited state and local 
leaders to attend the May 7, 1842, parade. Responses to 
his invitation were encouraging. Among those who ac- 
cepted was Judge Stephen A. Douglas. Douglas and thou- 
sands of other visitors streamed into Nauvoo before sunup 
on May 7, in wagons, carriages, skiffs, riverboats, and 


n July 3, 1841, the 


steamers. Upwards of eleven thousand vis- 
itors stood near the parade grounds wait- 
ing for the military events to begin. They 
were not disappointed. 

At 10 a.m. Major General Bennett 
made a grand entrance in his brightly col- 
ored uniform with plumb atop a chapeau. 
He took command of the soldiers and or- 
dered them into formation. It was not 
until | p.m. that he dismissed the soldiers, 
advising them to make ready for a sham 
battle. At 3 p.m. Legionnaires took their 
positions on the battlefield. The Ist co- 
hort was under the command of General 
Wilson Law and the 2nd under the direc- 
tion of General Charles C. Rich. The sham 
battle that 
followed had the trappings 














of a great contest. The 
one exception was 
Lieutenant General 
Smith, who 
declined to be 

an active par- 
ticipant in the 
battle. “General 
Bennett 


second parade for 
the Nauvoo Legion, “General 
Smith took special notice of 
the imposing display of 
spears, lances, and bayo- 
nets, [and] ... the ‘spit and 
polished look of the arma- 


ments they carried.” 


next requested me to take my station in 
the rear of the cavalry, without my staff, 
during the engagement; but this was 
counteracted by Captain A. P. Rockwood, 
commander of my life guards, who kept 
close to my side,” wrote Smith. “And if 
General Bennett’s true feelings toward me 
are not made manifest to the world in a 
very short time, then it may be possible 
thiat...... 
point.”!! Believing that Bennett had tried 
to murder him, General Smith said, “Let 


. a short time will determine the 


John C. Bennett answer at the day of judg- 
ment, ‘Why did you request me to com- 
mand one of the cohorts, and also to take 
my position without my staff, during the 
sham battle, on the 7th of May, 1842, 
where my life might have been the forfeit, and no man 
have known who did the deed?” 

Whether Smith’s dark premonitions were correct is 
debatable. But none question that the Nauvoo Legion had 
shown its applauding visitors that May day in Nauvoo that 
it had grown into a veritable army, ten times the size of the 
59th Regiment of Hancock County. “We doubt whether 
the like was presented in any other city in the western 
country,” remarked General Smith.!3 

Other parades in 1842-1843 echoed the confidence 
of the May parade. Whether on parade or the battlefield, 
soldiers of Nauvoo gave new meaning to a well-equipped 
and capable fighting militia. Unfortunately, such meaning 
did not sit well with onlookers who wanted just pomp and 
ceremony, not military prowess. To them, the Legion of 
Nauvoo had become a militia force to be feared. Hoping 
to keep their fears at bay, General Smith ordered all pomp, 
ceremony, and sham battles replaced with small company 
drills, company inspections, and company parades. As 
Legionnaires obeyed, conspicuously missing at their minor 
events was the commander-in-chief and his military staff. 
Of a company parade held on September 10, 1842, General 

Smith wrote, “This was the day for the training of the 
companies of the Nauvoo Legion; and lest | should be 
observed . . . 1] kept very still.”!4 Without Joseph Smith 
reviewing the troops in his splendid military regalia, small 
parades attracted little attention. But of them, Smith 
penned, “Highly delighted.”! 


The Final Parades 

It was not until June 18, 1844, that General Smith 
moved from the sidelines to once again take command of a 
large parade and “with my staff rode in front of the Legion, 
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marched up Main Street, and returned to our former parade 
ground.” This was the last parade Joseph Smith would lead. 
Nine days later, on June 27, he was murdered in Carthage, 
Illinois. Although Legionnaires sorely grieved his death, 
they did not end their parading. History records more 
parades, drills, and musterings held in the weeks follow- 
ing Smith’s death than in the preceding two years. From 
June 27 to July 7, 1844, Legionnaires daily drilled, exer- 
cised, and paraded as if their very lives and that of their 
loved ones depended upon their military skills. The History 
of the Church records, “The Legion paraded at the Masonic 
Hall field one day . . . then moved for drilling to ‘the ground 
near Spencer's northeast of the Temple” the next.!® 

When July mustering ended, many assumed that 
parading was over, but not so. On September 27, 1844, a 
visitor to Nauvoo, Thomas Ford, governor of Illinois, was 
handed the following invitation: “Sir: The review of the 
Nauvoo Legion will take place this day (September 28) at 
twelve p.m., at which time the commander-in-chief, with 
his staff, is respectfully solicited to accept an escort from 
the Legion and be present at the review.”!? The surprised 
governor accepted. 

At the final Legion parade, Brigham Young wore the 
uniform of the late Lieutenant General Joseph Smith. 
From Smith’s ornate sword to his favorite horse, “Jo 
Duncan,” Young mirrored his slain predecessor. As he re- 
viewed the soldiers, “the governor, General J. J. Hardin 
and staff” looked on. Legionnaires made a credible and 
soldier-like appearance with but one notable flaw. 
The soldiers did not carry weapons.!§ Parading 
without arms was a deliberate attempt to put 
the governor on notice that his order to 
surrender three cannons and 220 small arms 
on June 24, 1844, had crippled them in ful- 
filling their role as a state-sanctioned militia. 
Few Legionnaires at this, their last parade, 
walked with heads held high and even fewer 
recalled the boastful days when Hosea Stout's 
poem of greatness applied: 


They'll find that Illinois firm in her place will stand, 

And, faithfully, sustain us, in peace upon her land. 

They'll find that she doth sanction, all that we 
want to do 

And, especially she'll strengthen the “Legion of 
Nauvoo.” !9 


Visuals: General Joseph Smith Addressing the Nauvoo 
Legion by Robert Campbell and inset detail from Nau- 
voo Legion Benevolent Association Banner by Danquart 
A. Weggeland (2-3), Major General John C. Bennett (4), 
Legion sword (5), Nauvoo Legion Snare Drum, ca. 1860 (6), 
© by Intellectual Reserve, Inc., courtesy Museum of Church 
History and Art. 
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Notes 

1 Joseph Smith, History of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints, 7 vols. (Salt Lake City: Deseret Book Company, 1980), 
4:326-27, 

2 Times and Seasons, 1839-1846 [Nauvoo, Illinois] 2, no. 12, 
April 15, 1841. 

3 On July 4, 1837, “The 26-Star Flag” became the official flag of 
the United States. Four Presidents served under its banner— 
Martin Van Buren (1837-1841), William Henry Harrison 
(1841), John Tyler (1841-1845), and James Polk (1845-1849). 
4 An exact description of the Nauvoo Legion flag (1841-1845) 
is not available. The Legion flag of the 1850s had thirteen stars 
and stripes, symbolic of the United States flag. 

5 Smith, History of the Church, 4:328. 

6 Ibid., 4:329. 

7 Ibid., 4:331. 

8 Ibid., 4:382. 

9 Ibid., 4:502; 7imes and Seasons, February 15, 1842. 

10 Smith, History of the Church, 5:3. 

11 Ibid., 5:4. 

12 Ibid. 

13 Ibid., 4:382. 

14 Ibid., 5:161. 

15 Ibid., 6:34. 

16 Bishop J. H. Hale, 88-91, as cited in Glen M. Leonard, 
Nauvoo: A Place of Peace, a People of Promise (Salt Lake City: 
Deseret Book Company, 2002), 118. 

17 Smith, History of the Church, 7:277. 

18 See Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society 50, no. 4 
(Winter 1957): 398. 

19 “Legion of Nauvoo,” Journal History of the Church. 
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hroughout the history of the Sons of Utah 


Pioneers, treks have been an important part of 

both the National Office and the individual 
chapters. Each chapter usually sponsors several one-day 
treks each year to historic sites, monuments, and cultural 
events. Ireks sponsored by the National Organization are 
usually included in the annual encampment and feature 
special sites along the way. 

However, one notable exception was the reenactment 
of 1947, the centennial of the original pioneer trek from 
Nauvoo to Salt Lake basin. In 1946, R. H. Wooten, a for- 

mer national president, Wendell J. Ashton, and the 

executive board formulated a plan. Seventy-two 
automobiles were covered with 

framework and canvas to ap- 

pear as covered wagons, replica 

wheels, and a pair of oxen. One 

hundred forty-three men, three 


women, and two children were 
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selected from the many applicants. These numbers in- 
cluding the number of wagons corresponded to Brigham 
Young’s original group. 

Chairman Willard R. Smith was given the formid- 
able task of designing the covered wagon tops, which 
needed to be able to withstand the elements and not re- 
quire modification of the cars. All cars should be new 
enough to stand the rigors of the long trip. 

Other items organized included areas appropriate 
for “circling the wagons,’ adequate firewood, and appe- 
tizing, inexpensive menus. Game meat including buffalo 
was specified in some of the meals. 

To select the 72 participants, each chapter was given 
a quota based on the number of paid-up members. The 
Daughters of Utah Pioneers supplied one sister; Dorothy 
Kimball Keddington, the great-granddaughter of Heber 
C. Kimball; Brother Darger chose the third; and the two 
boys were the outstanding Boy Scouts in the state. 

John P. Giles, familiar with the 
Mormon Trail, worked out the itinerary. 
Brother Giles’s son, Parley P. Giles, 


had done extensive research 


on pioneer clothing and issued suggestions, including 
illustrations showing clothing that should be made for 
the trek by participants. 

The specific route was carefully planned. Civic lead- 
ers from cities and towns along the way often presented a 
ceremony upon the trekkers, arrival at their respective 
towns. A theatrical group was organized and a portable 
stage transported along with the trek to present dramati- 
zations of Mormon history. 

A special invited guest on the trek was Elder Spencer 
W. Kimball and his wife, Camilla (pictured on page 19). 
Both won undying devotion of the trekkers by being “one 
with us in work and play.” Elder Kimball, as a representa- 
tive of the Church on the trek, gave impromptu talks at 
many of the communities along the route. 

The trek began in Nauvoo July 14, 1947. The old 
Nauvoo Temple site was the scene of frantic industry, 
where wagon tops were assembled and installed (pictured 
upper left). 

On the eve of the trek’s departure, a special program 
was held on an impromptu stage, made of hay wagons 
side by side. Honored guests included Elder and Mrs. 
Spencer W. Kimball; Senator T. Mac Downing, of the 
Illinois State Legislature, and Mrs. Downing; Mayor and 
Mrs. Lowell FE. Horton, of Nauvoo; and President George 
P. Anton, of the Nauvoo Chamber of Commerce. A 
speech, long to be remembered by the audience of two 
to three thousand, was given by Senator Downing in 


which he contrasted the treatment of the Mormons one 
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hundred years before to the reception 
they received today. Comments by 
Elder Kimball included the joy and 
happiness about the privilege of seeing 
the historical spots of Mormonism, es- 
pecially his grandfather’s (Heber C. 
Kimball) home. 

Finally the time of departure 
came. With Fox Movietone News 
filming, both from the ground and 
from an airplane overhead, the sound- 
track announced, “Start your engines.” 
Unfortunately, Brother Ashton, driv- 
ing car number one, suddenly realized he couldn’t start 
his engine because his keys were in a shirt locked in the 
trunk. After a few anxious minutes, a husky highway 
patrolman grabbed the trunk handle and forced it open 
and the trek was able to start. 

Most of the trek traveled over paved roads with 
police escort minimizing the hazards. Occasionally it was 
necessary to go on dirt roads to visit historical points 
originally traveled by the pioneers. In these instances, it 
was discovered the “modern wagons” didn’t have the 
same clearance as the old covered wagons. 

Throughout the entire trek, the caravan was greeted 
by enthusiastic crowds. With vehicles spaced out, they 
occupied more than two miles of the highway. 

One of the most memorable events of the trek took 
place soon after they crossed into Utah. Two figures, 
standing alongside the road, waved the caravan to 
a stop. One was dressed in a Scouter’s uniform— 

George Albert Smith, President 
of the LDS church. The 
other was Herbert B. Maw, 
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governor of the State of Utah, both anxiously awaiting 
the arrival of the trek. 

The conclusion of the trek was not without drama. 
At the last minute it was decided to change the route from 
East Canyon to Parley’s and over the ridge to Immigration 
Canyon. What the trekkers did not know was that dozens 
of boys, dressed as Indians, were waiting in East Canyon 
to make a mock attack on the trek. 

As the trek neared the end of the 10-day odyssey, 
thousands at “This Is the Place Monument” greeted 
them. The caravan moved on to Sugar House with the 
streets lined with well-wishers. After a brief ceremony 


they proceeded down to the Brigham Young monument 


in downtown Salt Lake City, where the First Presidency 
of the Church, Mayor Earl J. Glade, and thousands of 


cheering onlookers met them at the trek’s end. hd 
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he Sons of Utah Pioneers owns several pieces of art housed at the SUP Headquarters Building including a 
huge mural downstairs: Ute Rangers by Lynn Fausett. Donated to the S.U.P. by Leon W. “Pete” Harmon. The 


plaque reads: 


UTE RANGERS 


The official Utah State Highway Patrol Posse 


and Howard Egan Pony Express Chapter of 
the Sons of the Utah Pioneers— 


The Ute Rangers were organized in 1944 as 
a service and pleasure posse. They believe 


in good fellowship and clean sportsmanship. 


The membership consists of 75 active 
members of Salt Lake County with a Drill 
and Parade team of 53 members. They are 
men from all walks of life, business men 
and tradesmen of all crafts. 


They do a precision drill under the lead- 
ership of Ray P. Greenwood, Drill Master. 
Horses are matched as to Squads of eight 
of a color, such as Palominos, Blacks, 
Grays, Roans, Sorrels, and Bays. 
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UTE RANGERS 
To date [1956] they have made em Bites" 8s SAE ve Tage 
over 200 public appearances ss t Be is me 
throughout the Western United 
States and have been shown 


on television and in the movies ek ener arene 
throughout the entire nation. ! oe & oh se ae 7086 
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They have conducted their 
own Horse Show and Rodeo 
the past twelve years. This 
event is held in June each year 
in Salt Lake County. 
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They are on call at any time 
for any state emergency and 
may be placed on active duty with the State Council 
of Defense as special Policemen of the State of Utah. 


They are active in civic affairs and contribute much 
to advertising the State of Utah. 
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Into the fastness of the hills 
That mark the desert's rim, i 
Bearing the Light of God they came ae 
Led by their love and faith in Him. fi : 


This is the Torch they carried high- * 
Hope for the coming years, F 
The gardens planted on the desert sod, — 
The freedom found to worship God, 
O sturdy Pioneers. 


They labored for homes and Brotherhood 
That peace might rule the land 
And into the thirsty earth they poured 
* The sweat and toil of hand. 
_. Take up the Torch thy fathers left 
\ aa To carry down the years— 


The Torch of Righteousness and Truth 
That guards ae sa baie the dreams of youth, 
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f: ons of Pioneers! i ae 
| O men of Dee unconquerable! 1 eS ae 
, OQ women fair and strong! ea 
| This heritage of faith and hope ' re 
We commemorate in song. + 
| Rule out faint hearts and weakened faith, 
Strike down thy fears 4 
oe Be strong! their waning strength uplift a 
Raise high your heads to face the gift e, 
Fas Of Mighty Pioneers! “i 
a oe 
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